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THE UPRISING OF THE COMMONS IN SIDNEY’S 
ARCADIA 


Critical opinion since Greenlaw has gravitated toward a general 
rather than a specific allegorical interpretation of Sidney’s Arcadia.* 
Nevertheless, the nature of textual changes in certain passages in 
the revised Arcadia confirms the belief that Sidney occasionally 
had specific allegorical intention apart from motives of structure 
or style. Such a passage occurs in the uprising of the Arcadian 
commons in Book I1.? 

According to the original version of the story, the Arcadians 
resent the retirement of their prince, Basilius, from public life. 
Imagining that Pyrocles, who is really suitor to the princess 
Philoclea, is seeking control of the government, they rise in revolt 
and attack the royal lodge. The heroic effort of Pyrocles and his 
friend Dorus keeps them at bay in front of the lodge until the 
royal family is safe inside. Temporarily thwarted, the mob begins 
incendiary operations in order to force an entrance. The narrative 
breaks off unexpectedly at this point to tell “ what raging motion 
was the beginning of this Tumulte.” 

Meanwhile, in the face of immediate personal danger, Pyrocles, 
the subject of their wrath, astonishes the mob by rushing out of 
the lodge and gaining the judgment seat before they can stop him. 


1Edwin Greenlaw, “Sidney’s Arcadia as an Example of Elizabethan 
Allegory,” Kittredge Anniversary Papers, 1913, pp. 327-37; Edwin Green- 
law, “The Captivity Episode in Sidney’s Arcadia,” Manly Anniversary 
Studies, Chicago, 1923, pp. 54-63; R. W. Zandvoort, Sidney’s Arcadia: A 
Comparison of the Two Versions, Amsterdam, 1929, pp. 120-35, 154-159; 
Albert Feuillerat, rev. of Zandvoort’s Sidney’s Arcadia, MLN., March 
1931, pp. 189-91; T. P. Harrison, Jr., “The Relations of Spenser and 
Sidney,” PMLA., Xtv, 1930, 729-30. 

2 Works, ed. Feuillerat, 1, 321-3; Iv, 120-1. 
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He assures the Arcadians that their fear of foreign enemies is 
groundless, and offers himself, the detested stranger, as a sacrifice 
to them to save those inside the lodge. They are now willing to 
listen to any proposals he may make, and while they hesitate, visibly 
mollified, he offers the king’s pardon to those who will show their 
loyalty to Basilius by turning “theyre backes to the gate, with 
theyre weapons bent ageanst suche as woulde hurt the sacred person 
of the Duke.” His clemency wins most of them over except for 
a few of the ringleaders, who take to the woods distrusting the 
sincerity of the offer. 

In the revised Arcadia, however, at the moment when the mob 
appears to be swayed by the words of Pyrocles, a new character, 
Clinias, appears.* He is a “ verbal craftie coward ” with a super- 
ficial learning and an actor’s training in “slidingnesse of language,” 
and is presently discovered to be a spy of Basilius’s arch-enemy, 
Cecropia, and “one of the chiefest make-bates” of the rebellion. 
“Perceiving the flood of their furie began to ebbe, he thought it 
policie to take the first of the tide, so that no man cried lowder 
then he upon Basilius.” This desertion of Clinias angers a farmer 
close by, who strikes at him and thus precipitates a riot between 
the loyal and disloyal factions and the flight of the rebel party. 

Basilius, who does not suspect Clinias’s dishonesty, asks for an 
explanation of the cause of the insurrection. Clinias’s speech in 
answer is substantially the same explanation as the one in the old 
Arcadia, with the addition of numerous assurances that his part 
with the mob has been one solely of protest at their misconduct. 
But besides these additions there are certain deletions and sub- 
stitutions that give the passage a further significance. (Portions 
deleted from the old Arcadia are placed in italics; portions added 
in the new Arcadia in square brackets; where the two versions 
correspond except for unimportant differences, I have followed the 
old version. ) 


At the lengthe the Princes person 
[your sacred person (alas why did 
I live to heare it? alas how do I 
breath to utter it? But your com- 
mandement doth not onely enjoine 
obedience, but give me force: your 
sacred person (I say) ] 





8 Works, I, 319. 
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fell to bee theyre Table-talke, 


and to speake lycencyously of that, 
was a tickling poynte of Corage to 
them, 


a proude worde did swell in theyre stomackes, and disdaynefull re- 
proches to great persons had putt on a shadowe of greatenes in theyre 
litle myndes: Till at lengthe the very unbrydeled use of wordes hav- 
ing increased fyer to theyre myndes (whiche thoughte theyre knouledg 
notable bycause they had at all no knouledg, to Condempne theyre 
owne wante of knowledge) they discended 


[(O never to be forgotten presump- 
tion) J 


to a direct myslyke of the Dukes [your] living from among them. 
Whereuppon yt were tedyous to wryte theyre farr fetched Construc- 
tions, but the Some was hee [you] Disdayned them, and what were 
the shewes of his [your] estate, yf theyre Armes meynteyned hym 
[you] noté who woulde calle hym [you] Duke [a Prince,] yf hee 
[you] had not a people? When certeyne of them of wretched estates, 
and worse myndes (whose fortunes, chaunge coulde not empayre) 
begann to say, 


a Straunge Woman had now possest 
theyre Prince and_ government. 
Arcadians were too playne headed 
to give the Prince Counseyll, what 


[that your government was to be 
looked into; how the great treasures 
(you had levied among them) had 
bene spent; why none but great men 


meede from henceforward to feare 
forreyne enimyes, synce they were 
conquered withoute stroke stryking, 
theyre secrettes opened, theyre 
tresures abused, them selves try- 
unphed over, and never overthrowen 


& gentlemen could be admitted into 
counsel, that the commons (for- 
sooth) were to plain headed to say 
their opinions: but yet their blood 
& sweat must maintain all. Who 
could tell whether you were not 


betraied in this place, where you 
lived? nay whether you did live or 
no? Therefore that it was time to 
come & see; and if you were here, 
to know] 


Yf Arcadia grewe Loathsome in the Dukes [your] sighte why did hee 
not ridd hym self [you did not ridde your self] of the truble, there 
would not want those shoulde take so fayre a Comber in good part, 
since the Contry was theyres, and that the governement was an ad- 
herent to the Contry: whye shoulde they 


[not consider of the one, as well 
as inhabite the other?] 


that needed not to bee partakers of 
the daunger, bee partakers with the 
Cause of the Daunger. 
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Nay rather (sayde they) let us begynn that, which all Arcadia will 
followe, lett us deliver oure Prince from 
forreyne handes, {daunger of practises,] 
and oure selves from the wante of a Prince? Lett us bee the first to 
doo that whiche all the Rest thinke? Lett yt bee sayde the Pha- 
gonians [we onely] are they which are not astonished with vayne 
Tytles, that have theyre force, but in oure forces? Lastly, to have 
saide and hearde somuche was as punishable, [dangerous] as to have 
attempted, and to attempt they had the 
gloryous shewe of Comon Wealthe [name of glorious liberty with 
with them. them.] 
These wordes beyng spoken, like a furyous storme tooke holde pres- 
ently of theyre well enclyned braynes, 
[What I, and some other of the 
honester sort could do, was no more, 
then if with a puffe of breathe, one 
should goe about to make a saile 
goe against a mightie wall. So 
generall grewe this madnes among 
them, ] 


there needed no Drumm, where eche man cryed, eche spake to other, 
that spake as fast to hym, and the Disagreeing sounde of so many 
voyces was the onely token of theyre unmeete agreement: ... 


Basilius, completely won over to Clinias, commissions him to 
discover if there is “ any further depth in this matter.” He also 
sends two shepherds,—one to Philanax, another to “ other principal 
noblemen and cities thereabouts, to make through-inquirie of this 
uprore.” Meanwhile, Clinias “hasted away, with mind to tell 
Cecropia that she was to take some speedie resolution, or els it were 
daunger those examinations would both discover, & ruine her.” 

It is at once obvious that Sidney has revised with an eye to 
increasing the dramatic effectiveness of the episode. The characters 
all take on a new animation; the whole scene is fitted by a number 
of small hints concerning Clinias into the larger plan of the plot. 
It is quite as obvious that the fancy butchery of the commons is a 
revision on grounds of style. But his revisions in the passage which 
describes the causes of the popular uprising cannot be so explained. 
In the original version, Sidney gives the explanation as his own 
opinion; in the revised version, it not only becomes Clinias’s 
scornful denial of his own part in the whole affair, told with 
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embellishments designed to clear him of guilt, but, contrary to his 
usual practice, Sidney has refashioned the passage line by line in 
such a way as to change its character: (1) There is an emphatic 
repudiation in the revision, of the excuses the commons make for 
rebellion. (2) Direct reference to licentious slander of the prince 
by the commons is repudiated or omitted. (3) All references to 
foreign danger have been omitted. (4) The discontent of the 
commons has arisen in the old version from a foreign source, in 
the new version from an internal source. 

These revisions coincide significantly with Sidney’s withdrawal 
in 1580 from active opposition to the French marriage, and with 
his consequent effort to disengage himself from connection with 
the popular tide of resentment which had risen to its height during 
Alengon’s visit to England in August 1579. There were several 
reasons for this change of attitude. Throughout the year 1579, it 
was well understood that Sidney’s party at court under the leader- 
ship of Leicester, Hatton, and Walsingham were using indirect 
means to excite the populace against the match. Behind the violent 
language of the Puritan clergy, behind the posted notices, behind 
the written petitions sent to the queen was the hand of Leicester.® 

But Sidney had no desire to be classed as a demagogue. His 
stigmatization of Clinias is proof enough of that. Nor was he a 
lover of the mob; without authorized leadership, they were “a many- 
headed multitude ”; and although he was in agreement with their 
cause, he had the example of John Stubbs’s punishment for the 
Gaping Gulf to demonstrate the danger of scandalous utterances 
against the French alliance. Consequently, in his letter to the 
Queen in January, 1580, “touching hir mariage with Monsieur,” 
while reiterating the popular warnings of the loss of her estate and 
personal liberty through a foreign alliance, he firmly condemned 
without refuting, “the abominable speeches that certaine hellish 
minded people have uttered.”® And at the same time, he recom- 


* Zandvoort, who has gathered all the available evidence, sets 1580 as 
the probable date for revision. Op. cit., pp. 5-7. 

5 State Papers, Cal. Span., pp. 659, 692, 702; Cal. Ven., p. 623. 

* Works, m1, 59. “For my part when I heere some loste wretche hath 
defiled such a name with his mouthe, I consider the right nature of 
blasphemy, whose unbridled sowle doth delighte to teare that which gen- 
erally is accompted most high & holy.” Sidney’s interest in the matter is 
shown in January, 1581, in his appointment on a special committee in 
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mended to her the adverse opinion of her own council, “ renowned 
all over Christendome for their well tempred minds. Lett those 
in whome you finde truste & to whome you have committed trust 
in your weighty affaires, be held up in the eyes of your subjectes.” 
His letter was on the one hand a warning to overzealous Protestants, 
and on the other, a defense of the Protestant opposition at court.® 

Even those removed from the court circle recognized the danger 
in opposing the Queen’s will. Villiers, secretary to the Prince of 
Orange, begged Davison, in view of the Queen’s action against 
Stubbs, to warn his friends against further opposition.? And 


Parliament to frame an act against seditious words and rumors uttered 
against the Queen’s most excellent majesty. Section 4 specifies death and 
forfeiture of goods to anyone who “ shall advisedly & with malicious intent 
against our said sovereign lady, devise, & write, print, or set forth any 
manner of book, rime, ballad, letter or writing, containing any false, sedi- 
tious, & slanderous matter, to the defamation of the queen’s majesty that 
now is.” Stat. Realm., Eliz., 23, cap. 2. 

* Conyers Read quotes Sir Edward Stafford’s letter in Cal. France, xii, 
fo. 133: “I am more than half afraid that he is made but a stale to 
take a bird withal.” (“ Walsingham and Burghley in Queen Elizabeth’s 
Privy Council,” Eng. Hist. Rev., xxv, 1913, 43-4. Languet to Sidney, 
October 22, 1580: “I suspected that you had been urged to write by per- 
sons who either did not know into what peril they were thrusting you, or 
did not care for your danger, provided they effected their own object. 
Since, however, you were ordered to write as you did by those whom you 
were bound to obey, no fair-judging man can blame you for putting forth 
freely what you thought good for your country, or even for exaggerating 
some circumstances in order to convince them of what you judged 
expedient.” 

5 Works, m1, 58. Letter to the Queen: “So that if your subjectes doe 
at this present looke to any after chaunce, it is but as the Pilote doth to 
the shipp boate if his shipp should perishe, driven by extremity to the one, 
but as long as he can, as his life tendring th’other. And this I say not 
onely for the lovely partes which be in you, but even for their owne sakes, 
since they must nedes forsee what tempest threateneth them.” Cf. Vindi- 
ciae contra Tyrannos (1579), possibly written by Languet or Duplessis 
Mornay, friends of Sidney, which argues that when the captain loses his 
course, underofficers should steady the ship, but that common persons 
should not of themselves resist their sovereign. A Defense of Liberty against 
Tyrants, ed. Laski, London, 1924, pp. 204 ff., 210 ff. 

*Cal. Foreign, Nov. 28, 1579: “The way to pacify kings is not to 
oppose them, or to announce by writings, signatures, or remarks that one 
does not approve their doings, it is necessary to be humble, or at least to 
hold one’s tongue.” 
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Languet, while admiring Sidney’s courage in admonishing the 
Queen, recommended a more temperate course: 


But you must take care not to go so far that the unpopularity of your 
conduct be more than you can bear. Old men generally make an unfair 
estimate of the character of the young, because they think it a disgrace 
to be outdone by them in counsel. Reflect that you may possibly be 
deserted by most of those who now think with you. For I do not doubt 
there will be many who will run to the safe side of the vessel, when they 
find you are unsuccessful in resisting the Queen’s will, or that she is seri- 
ously offended at your opposition. ... When you find that your opposi- 
tion only draws on you dislike and aversion, and that neither your coun- 
try, your friends, nor your self derive any advantage from it, I advise you 
to give way to necessity, and reserve yourself for better times; for time 
itself will bring you occasions and means of serving your country.” ?° 


However effective these prophetic warnings were, the Protestant 
faction at court early in 1580 had submitted to the Queen’s will 
with regard to the marriage.** Sidney retired from court and 
stayed away until the autumn, in spite of the Queen’s inquiries for 
him and his realization that the common people entertained false 
suspicions of him.’* A letter from Languet, dated March 12, 1580, 
sufficiently reveals his change of mind toward Alengon: 

I wonder why the Duke of Anjou has conceived this dislike of you. If 
he hates you only because you opposed him in England, he will soon be 
reconciled to you, and it will be unnecessary for you to say more than that 
you acted, not from ill-will towards him, but for the good of your country. 
You gain neither advantage nor honour by quarrelling with men of his 
rank.** 


And in October, he wrote again: 


About Anjou’s coming to you, and his marriage, I think as I always 
have thought. But if he shall come hither, and you wish to be reconciled 





10 Bradley, W. A., The Correspondence of Philip Sidney and Hubert 
Languet, Boston, 1912, pp. 187-8. 

11 Cal. Span., Mendoza to the King, Jan. 13, 1580; Lodge’s Illustrations, 
11, 223, Archbishop of York to the Earl of Shrewsbury, March 5, 1580. 
Cf. also Edwin Greenlaw, “Spenser and the Earl of Leicester,” PMLA., 
XXv (1910), 554-557. The increased peril of Spanish invasion had made 
the French marriage appear to be “her most safetie.” Leicester super- 
vised a general muster beginning on March 16. Meanwhile, cases of libels 
against the Queen continued to come before the Privy Council. Cf. Acts 
Priv. Coun., 1579-80, pp. 357, 367, 368, 405. 

12 Works, 11, 129, 133; Languet to Sidney, Sept. 24, Oct. 22. 

18 Bradley, pp. 195-6. 
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to him, nothing will be easier. The Prince of Orange, whom doubtless he 
will esteem and regard as a father, will be able to do it better than anyone 
else. St. Aldegonde, Duplessis, and Villers are most friendly to you; 
they will surely have much influence with him, and will do anything to 
serve you. And if others should fail, perhaps I could do something in the 
matter, for when I was with him last summer, he conversed with me in 
as friendly a manner as yourself.** 


When in November, Alengon made his second visit to England, 
Sidney took an active part in the festivities. The letter of remon- 
strance was apparently his single public act of disapproval of a 
course that appeared to him gravely dangerous to the state and the 
Protestant cause. After that time, he suppressed whatever personal 
feeling remained and shaped his actions to conform to the Queen’s 
wishes. 

But far more dangerous to his personal reputation than the letter 
to the Queen was the interpretation that could be made of the 
original Arcadia in circulation among his friends at court. Here, 
in the drunken talk of the Arcadians, was a grimmer likeness of 
the situation of 1579; Englishmen, like Arcadians, had slandered 
their prince, had threatened rebellion over the prospect of a 
stranger’s possessing their secrets, draining the treasury, con- 
quering the country without opposition; and, if necessary, they, 
too, would have taken the government into their own hands rather 
than leave their prince to foreigners. Such ideas bear a close, at 
times a verbal resemblance, to the forbidden Gaping Gulf: 


And can it be saufe that a stranger & a Frenchman, should as owner 
possesse our Queene, the chiefe officer in England, our most precious rych 
treasure.... The king, hys brother, & hys mother have some other 
meanyng agaynst the church, state, & person of our prince, even to have 
an eye in the heade of our Courte, & a hand in the heart of this realm, 
to worke our ruin & theyr great hatreds.... They seeke, like horse- 
leaches, by sucking upon us to fill theyr beggarly purses to the satisfieng 
of theyr bottomlesse expence. ... I humbly therefore besech the Queene 
& al her wise, valiant & good men, rather to keepe away the cause of this 
danger then to trouble themselves with provision that in comming he 
should not hurt. 


These were words prohibited from circulation by royal edict in 
September, 1579. But in 1580, Alencgon had left the country, 
Leicester and his party had withdrawn opposition to the match, 


14 Bradley, pp. 206-7. 
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the fever of the commons had cooled, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that Sidney in revising had followed the wiser course, and sub- 
stituted innocuous phrases for those that were most clearly allusive. 
It is this apparent care to conceal in the revised version the cause 
of the Arcadian uprising that leads to the assumption that Sidney 
was protesting against the French marriage in the original version 
of the Arcadia. 


W. Gorpon ZEEVELD 
The Rice Institute 





A MANUSCRIPT COPY OF SPENSER’S HYMNES 


Harleian MS 6910, a well-known anthology of Elizabethan verse 
compiled ca. 1596,' contains hitherto unrecorded copies of Spenser’s 
Hymne in Honour of Beautie and the Hymne of Heauenly Beautie, 
printed in 1596. The first is uncatalogued, and the second is 
listed * only under the first line of the poem, “ Rapt with the rage 
of myne owne rauisht thought.”* Both poems are copied in 
abbreviated versions, with no mention of titles or author, and with 
no indications that parts are omitted. 

The Hymne of Beautie (fols. 117°-119") omits the prologue and 
begins with line 29, “ What tyme this worlds great workmaster did 
cast ”; drops two stanzas, lines 50-63, without great violence to 
the context; and stops with line 161, a not impossible ending. 
The admonition to “ ye faire Dames, the worlds deare ornaments ” 
and the exposition of the philosophy and operation of love are 
missing. The entire MS version is not half so long as the familiar 
printed text. Aside from numerous differences in spelling, the 
only changes from the readings of the 1596 quarto are “them 
most comely ” for “ them as comely ” in line 33, “ then it ” for “ it 
then ” in line 110, and “ those ” for “ these ” in line 120. 

The version of the Hymne of Heauenly Beautie (fols. 127°-130") 
is less abrupt. Lines 1-112 are given without omission ; lines 113- 
154, six stanzas enlarging on the awfulness of the attributes of 


1 The MS is dated 1596 on fol. 74’, at the end of a transcript of Spenser’s 
Complaints. 

2 Catalogue of the Harleian MSS in the British Museum, 4 vols., 1808-12, 
Im, 447. 

® The spelling of the MS is followed in quotations from it. 
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God, are dropped silently ; and the poem stops with line 231, again 
a possible ending: 


Ah gentle Muse thou art too weake and faynt, 
The purtraict of so heauenly hew to paynt. 


The omitted lines (232-301) complete the ecstatic account of 
Sapience. Variants are more numerous than in the Hymme of 
Beautie: line 22, with th’easie, Q ; with easye, MS ; 38, flitting, Q, 
fleeting, MS; 43, whereof, Q; thereof, MS; 64, these, Q; those, 
MS ; 75, those likewise, Q; likewise those, MS; 168, thereon do, Q; 
do thereon, MS; 204, her face, Q; that face, MS; 225, How then 
dare I, 9; How dare then I,* MS; 226 diuine a wight, Q; diuine a 
thing,° MS. There is nothing in this list beyond explanation as an 
error in transcription ; but the variant in line 170, defective in the 
quarto, is more worthy of record. The several versions of line 
170 are: 


Is may thousand times more cleare, (1596 quarto) 
Is manie thousand tymes exceeding cleare, (Harl. MS 6910) 
Is many thousand times more bright, more cleare, (1611 folio *). 


In contrast to this correction, the MS follows the quarto in mak- 
ing line 165 an Alexandrine: 


... the darke 
The darke and dampish aire, wherby all things are red. 


On the evidence of the Hymnes alone, one might conjecture that 
the MS versions were copied from an early draft and represent a 
genuine stage in the development of the poems.’ The evidence of 


‘This variant is hardly significant: after the word “dare” an “I” is 
deleted, as though the writer had noted the omission of “then” before 
“dare” in time to correct the error by making a slight alteration. 

5 A curious variant, in that it destroys the rhyme. Imperfect rhyme in 
eases where the rhyme word readily suggests itself is not unusual in 
Spenser: in his edition of the Faerie Queene (I, pp. vii-ix) J. C. Smith 
notes nine instances of this phenomenon. 

*°J. C. Smith (Spenser’s Minor Poems, ed. Ernest de Sélincourt, p. 523) 
suggests that Spenser wrote “ thousand thousand,” that the quarto dropped 
one “thousand” accidentally, and that the folio emended the resulting 
defective line by adding “ more bright ” on its own authority. 

* In the case of Spenser, such a possibility always demands investigation 
because of the frequent references by Spenser and his friends to his poems 
in manuscript,—e. g., the dedication of the Hymnes, referring to “ copies 
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other poems in the MS supports the alternative explanation, that 
the copyist simply chose to omit certain parts of the Hymnes, when 
he transcribed the printed text. A few examples will suffice to 
illustrate the point. 

The first and longest item in the MS is a copy of Spenser’s 
Complaints (fols. 1-74"), at the end of which is written “ Finis 
1596.” After checking its readings of difficult or varying pas- 
sages, De Sélincourt decided that the MS appeared to be a 
careful transcript of the 1591 quarto as represented by the Alfred 
Huth copy. The MS follows the “ Huth quarto” in its errors 
(e. g., Mutopotmos 196, the dropping of “ Dull”) and makes a few 
independent corrections,® along with some found in the 1611 folio. 
But its adherence to the quarto when the folio has supplied an 
obvious correction and its general agreement with the quarto in 
spelling show that “its occasional agreement with the folio is 
accidental.” 

Further examination of the MS discloses nothing that would 
invalidate De Sélincourt’s explanation of the poems as copies of 
the printed text. *° The arrangement of the poems, which varies 
from the printed order indicated by the numbers in parentheses, is 
as follows: Mother Hubberds Tale (4); Teares of the Muses (2) ; 
Virgils Gnat (3); Muiopotmos (6); Ruines of Time (1); Rutnes 
of Rome (5); Visions of the Worlds Vanitie (%); Visions of 


formerly scattered abroad” of “those two Hymnes of earthly or naturall 
love and beautie.” 

8 Spenser’s Minor Poems, pp. xviii-xix. 

® De Sélincourt’s summary contains two errors: the MS reads (correctly) 
“worlds” in Ruines of Time 574, not “words” as in the Huth quarto; 
and it reads (as the quarto, incorrectly) “billowe” in Virgils Gnat 575, 
not “billowes”. The heavy stroke of the letter d slants sharply to the left 
and obscures the J in “ worlds” (and very commonly in other cases where 
d follows 1). Further, the MS alters the “raime” of the Huth quarto in 
Teares of the Muses 435 to an equally meaningless “raine”. But these 
errors in detail do not affect De Sélincourt’s conclusions; other instances 
of the adherence of the MS to the Huth quarto are readily available, e. g., 
Muiopotmos 250, “displacing for “dispacing ”, and line 354, “ Enfested ” 
for “ Enfestred ”. 

10Tt is theoretically possible that the MS and the uncorrected printed 
text as represented by the Huth quarto have a common origin; but such 
a theory is untenable in view of the copyist’s willingness to correct obvious 
errors elsewhere in the Complaints. 
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Bellay (8); Visions of Petrarch (9). Since several of the poems 
begin on a verso, the arrangement is not an accident of binding. 
The text of the dedications is omitted, and only the names of the 
patrons are recorded. Similarly, the last half of the envoy to the 
Ruines of Time (lines 680-86), in which the poet again addresses 
the Countess of Pembroke, is omitted. The fourth vision of the 
last group in the Ruines of Time (lines 631-44) and the sixth son- 
net in the Visions of Bellay are dropped silently, and in each case 
the omissions are concealed by renumbering the stanzas which 
follow. 

Although the evidence of the Complaints transcript weakens any 
argument for the independent authority of the MS Hymunes, the 
treatment of Thomas Sackville’s Induction ™ is a closer and more 
damaging parallel to the method of copying the Hymnes. In this 
case alterations are necessary to make the context read smoothly 
when passages are omitted. For example, lines 68-70 are dropped, 
and line 71-is changed from “And strait forth stalking with 
redoubled pace” to “I went on stalking with redoubled pace.” 
The omission of a stanza, lines 169-75, requires an alteration in 
line 176 from “I shall thee guyde first to the griesly lake” to “I 
shall the shew (quoth she) the griesly lake.” The most striking 
analogy is the omission of lines 400-476, a pageant-like description 
of scenes of war. Apparently the copyist discarded the passage as 
an amplification out of proportion to the space devoted to the other 
allegorical figures, just as he discarded passages in the Hymnes 
that could be dropped without making the abbreviated form unin- 
telligible. This version of the Induction stops with line 525, four 
stanzas short of the end,?? and the last two lines in the MS are 
revised to make an ending: 


. . when I for feare agast 
And well nie dead wt grief, fled from her all in hast. 


Finally, a collation of the text shows that the MS Induction agrees 


* Fols. 107'-113"; catalogued under its first line. In the first part of 
the poem, with few exceptions, the seven-line stanzas are copied in pairs 
as fourteen-line stanzas; but the practice is abandoned and the usual form 
followed after line 224. 

12 Stanzas 79-103 of the Complaynt of Henry Duke of Buckingham occur 
in the MS (fols. 102t-104%) quite apart from the Induction. 
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generally with the edition of 1587 as represented by Haslewood’s 
variant readings.** 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to adduce the evidence of 
other poems which I have been able to identify. In nearly all 
cases they were in print before or about 1596; and since the 1596 
date cannot be applied with certainty to the entire MS, a later 
date of printing for any poem would not necessarily establish the 
independence of the MS version.** 

One other Spenserian fragment in the MS (fol. 165") is an 
extract from Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, the famous descrip- 
tion of the sea in lines 204-11. The brief passage is quoted with- 
out title or author, and again the treatment is by no means 
unusual.’® For example, four stanzas (20-23) of The Wilfull Fall 
of the blacke Smith from the Mirror for Magistrates are quoted 
without ascription of any sort (fol. 101"); and the extract is fol- 
lowed immediately, as though it were an entirely independent 
verse, by the seventh stanza. 

On the evidence of the Complaints, of the Induction, and of other 
poems in the MS, I conclude that the copies of Spenser’s Hymne 
in Honour of Beautie and the Hymne of Heauenly Beautie in 
Harleian MS 6910 are abbreviated copies of the printed text. 


Ernest A. STRATHMANN 
Pomona College 





DID SPENSER DIE IN POVERTY? 


De Sélincourt is in accord with all the modern biographers of 
Spenser when he says in his Introduction to the one volume Oxford 
edition of Spenser’s Works (p. xxxviii): “ He left Cork upon the 
9th of December and before the 24th he was in London.” The poet 


18 Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Joseph Haslewood, 3 vols., London, 1815, 
11, 309-32. 

14 The MS does present interesting variants in lyrics of the courtly poets, 
a kind of verse for which it is well-known; e.g., Sir Philip Sidney, “In a 
groue most riche of shade” (fols. 171'-172v, “finis P.S.”), and “A neigh- 
bour myne not long ago there was” (fols. 173¥-175t, “finis P.S.”). Cf. 
also Thomas Campion, Works, ed. Percival Vivian, Oxford, 1909, pp. 356-57, 
366-67. 

15 The MS contains many such brief extracts, but I have not recognized 
any other Spenserian fragments. 
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carried with him a letter from Sir Thomas Norreys to the Privy 
Council dated from Cork the 9th of December and “sent by the 
hand of Edmund Spenser, the Poet.” This dispatch is endorsed 
“Received at Whitehall 24 Dec., 1598.” These documents, with 
Norreys’ letter of December 21, in which he refers to his former 
dispatch “sent by Mr. Spenser,” are all preserved with the Irish 
Papers at the Public Record Office in London. 

Although this evidence seems about as definite as such things 
can ever be, there is a slight error in the deduction. A study of 
the documents in the Public Record Office reveals the fact that 
Spenser carried with him when he left Cork two letters, one to the 
Privy Council and one to Sir Robert Cecil. In volume 203 of the 
Irish Papers, item 24, is a letter from Norreys to Cecil, dated “ at 
Corke 24° January, 1598.” It reads: 


Right honorable: Since my last by Mr. Spenser, heare hath happened 
so little mattir, as I hold not fit to troble yot Ho: therwth, but humbly 
crave to give leave to refer you to my Ioynt Irs to their Lls. 


Norreys’ last letter to Cecil is dated “ At Corke xiij Decem: 1598 ” 
and is endorsed “ R C: Whitehall 24 Decem:” ( S8.P. 63, vol. 202, 
pt. 4, item 22). It is quite evident, then, that this letter was car- 
ried by Spenser along with the letter to the Privy Council; there- 
fore Spenser left Cork on or shortly after December 13, instead of 
the 9th, and arrived in London on or about December 24. 

On January 16, 1598/9* the poet died in King Street, West- 
minster. Ben Jonson states in his Conversations with Drummond 
(1619) 

That the Irish having rob’d Spenser’s goods and burnt his house and 
a little child new born, he and his wyfe escaped; and after he died for 


lake of bread in King Street, and refused 20 pieces sent to him by my Lord 
of Essex and said, He was sorrie he had no time to spend them. 


This statement is usually discredited by biographers from Todd to 
Henley. There is, however, much supporting evidence. The sober 
historian, Camden, says that Spenser returned to England poor, 
“in Angliam inops reversus.” In the Return from Parnassus 
(acted 1606), the “ soile,” that is England, is described as “ Deny- 
ing maintenance for his deare relief” and as “ Scarce deigning to 


1Cf. W. I. Zeitler, “The Date of Spenser’s Death,” MLN., xii, 322-4; 
Zeitler argues that the date was January 13. 
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shut up his dying eye.” Fletcher in his Purple Island (1633) 
says “ Poorly (poore man) he liv’d; poorly (poore man) he died.” 
Robert Johnston in his Historia Rerum Britannicarum (1655, p. 
249) says of Spenser: “ Ubi (Hiberniam) 4 Praedonibus Laribus 
ejectus, & Bonis spoliatus, Inops in Angliam redijt.” Joseph Hall, 
in his address to Bishop Bedell on his imitation of Spenser, A 
Protestant Memorial, not published until 1713, but written about 
1606, gives this support to Jonson’s statement: 


Thine be his [Spenser’s] verse: not his reward be thine! 
Ah! me, that after unbeseeming care 

And secret want which bred his last misfare, 

His relicks dear obscurely tombed lien 

Under unwritten stones, that who goes by 

Cannot once read, Lo! here doth Collin lie! 


Hall says definitely that Spenser died from want: “ And secret 
want which bred his last misfare.” But the strongest support for 
Jonson is to be found in an unpublished poem now in the Royal 
MSS (17. B. XV) at the British Museum, Tritons’ Trumphet, by 
John Lane, dated 1621. Lane has the following reference to 
Spenser’s death: 


Whither quoth shee [muse] to England Damus said. 
To England! quoth shee, no: that place me traied, [betrayed] 
So that none theare loves mee, w*t I knowe by proof, 
how they from my deere Spencer stood aloof 

When verbale drones of virtuous merit scant 
suffred that gentile poet die of want: 

one onlie knowinge generositie, 

and findenge he woold starre [starve] for modestie, 
him sent in greatest sicknes, crownes good score, 
so Robert Essex did (honors decore). 

Nathless of pininge griefe, and wantes decaid 

hee may thank that stout Earle, yet thus him said, 
the medicine comes too late to the pacient! 

he died. And so woold I, if thither went! 

Alas! was that his ende, quoth Damus, tho, 

I pittie him, yet heare of this I know, 

he ha on him bestow’d a funeral 

after the rites of Laureat Coronal 

At that Tripova laugh’d, naie swore these serive 
To dandle poets dead, yeat leave a live 

ne had that rose vppon binn imploid, 

but for my lovinge frend Lodowick Lloyd.? 





2 This poem is wrongly ascribed by Carpenter to Lodowick Lloyd (Refer- 
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Lane, we notice, tells the same story as Jonson and adds that his 
friend Lodowick Lloyd, was responsible for Spenser’s funeral, 
which was at the expense of Essex. 

We have, here, then, the testimony of four of Spenser’s con- 
temporaries, Ben Jonson, Joseph Hall, John Lane, and the author 
of the Return from Parnassus, that he died of want. Camden, 
Fletcher, and Johnston further testify that he died in poverty. 
With the exception of Dean Church, Spenser’s biographers are 
united in denying this evidence. They do not wish to believe it; 
therefore they do not. They cite the pension, his fees as mes- 
senger, his salary as Sheriff of Cork, and his powerful friends. 
Where, they say, were Raleigh, Essex, and the Queen herself, when 
this gentle poet was starving to death? They forget that we have 
no record of the payment of the pension and that there is a con- 
temporary rumour that Spenser never received it. Spenser had 
just been appointed Sheriff, if indeed he had received the appoint- 
ment. Again, there is no record of his actual appointment. Like- 
wise, there is no evidence that he received any fee as messenger 
for Norreys. That his friends did not come to his rescue is attri- 
buted by Lane to Spenser’s modesty. He was no beggar. More- 
over, those were busy times at court and it is quite understandable 
that Spenser’s plight was overlooked in the press of business. 

But all the biographers ignore the fact that Spenser himself has 
left us a description of his condition at ‘3 time. The most 
neglected of all Spenser’s writings is his “ Br‘eie Note of Ireland,” 
which he presented to the Queen on his arrival from Ireland about 
December 24, 1598. It is preserved at the Record Office in the 
Irish Papers (vol. 202, pt. 4, item 59) and has been printed by 
Grosart in volume I of his edition. My transcript is from the 


original. 
To the Queene. 

Out of the ashes of disolacon and wastnes of this your wretched Realme 
of Ireland [thus far in Italic hand]. Vouchsafe moste mightie Empresse our 
dred soveraigne to receive the Voices of a few moste vnhappie Ghostes, of 
whome is nothinge but the ghost nowe left wh lie buried in the bottome 
of oblivion farr from the light of yor gracious sunshine... . 





ence Guide, p. 243), and quoted inaccurately by Collier (1, cli.), though 
ascribed to Lane. Grosart (I, 238) makes light of it, especially the rhym- 
ing of “want” with “scant.” Lane could not have got this from Jonson’s 
Conversations with Drummond, for they were not printed until 1711. 
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[P. 5 of the MS and 197 of the Volume.] 

And going straight vppon the English as they dwelt disparsed before they 
could assemble themslues spoiled them all, there houses sacked and them 
selues forced to flie away for safetye, so many as they could catch they 
hewed and massacred miserablie the rest leaving all behinde them fledd 
wth their wives and children to such porte townes as were next them where 
they yet remaine like most pittifull creatures naked and comfortles lying 
vnder the towne walls and begging aboute all the streetes daily expecting 
when the last extremity shalbe lade vpon them. Could yor Moste Mcifull 
eyes so but sene pte of the image of these of most ruefull calamities they 
would melt with remorce to se so manie soules of yor faithfull subiects 
brought hither to inhabit this yor land of the wch many were the last day 
men of good substance and abilitie to live, others of verie able bodies to 
serue yor Matie nowe suddeinly become so wretched wights and miserable 
out casts of the worlde as that none of the countrie people here vouchsafeth 
to comiserate but rather to scorne and approbriouslie revile them as people 
abandoned of all helpe and hope and exposed to extreme miserie. /.. . 

[P. 7 of MS and 198 of the Volume.] 

... But in the meane season wee poore wreches w°! nowe bear the burden 
of all ou sights [oversights] power out of moste humble and pittiouse 
plainte vnto yor moste excellent Matie that it may please you to caste yor 
graciouse minde vnto the carrfull regarde of of Miseries wh being quite 
banished out of of inhabitaces and the lands vpon wh wee haue spent all 
the small porcon of of abilities in building and erecting such trades of 
husbandries as wee haue betaken have nowe nothing left but to cry vnto 
you for tymelie aide before wee be brought to vtter distruction and of 
wreched liues (wh onelie now remaine vnto vs [ ) ] be made the pray of 
doggs and sauage wilde beasts. /... 


The last part . this selection describes Spenser’s condition 
exactly. We cannot escape the personal note. He had spent all 
he had in building the houses and making the improvements on his 
land required in his grant. The Irish rebels had burned his houses 
and all his possessions and he, with others, was forced to fly to 
Cork, penniless and devoid of any means of living, where they 
were “suddenly become so wretched wights and miserable out- 
casts of the worlde as that none of the Countrie people here vouch- 
safeth to comiserate but rather to scorne and approbriouslie revile 
them as people abandoned of all helpe and hope and exposed to 
extreme miserie.” If we do not get help from the Queen, he says 
later, “ We poore wreches . . . [will] be brought to utter distruc- 
tion and our wreched lives (which onelie now remaine vnto vs) 
be made the pray of doggs and sauage wilde beasts.” 

For Spenser himself this is a true prophecy, for on January 16 


2 
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(13?), little more than a fortnight after delivering this peti- 
tion, he died in extreme poverty, and most likely from the effects 
of the rebellion. That he starved to death is hard to believe, but 
that he died from neglect and a broken heart from this neglect is 
clearly indicated in the evidence detailed above. 


Ray HEFFNER 
The Johns Hopkins University 





SPENSER’S USE OF THE PERFECTIVE PREFIX 


Some years ago in discussing Spenser’s linguistics in the Shep- 
heardes Calender, the present writer noted that all of the twenty 
cases in the poem of the old Germanic prefix ge- (y-) were syn- 
tactically and etymologically correct.1 Spenser uses this prefix 
widely: leaving out ago (ygone etc.), which of course was a com- 
monplace of Elizabethan speech and not a part of his archaistic 
style, he employs it, regularly in the form y-,? ninety-nine times in 
the Faerie Queene ; twenty times in the Shepheardes Calender, four 
times in Colin Clout, and once each in the Ruins, in Mother Hub- 
bard’s Tale and in the Visions of Petrarch: that is 126 examples 
in all. Like his M. E. models, he was by no means consistent in 
its use; and out of some sixty cases in the Faerie Queene of the 
past participle of bring, for instance, only four scattered examples 
show the perfective prefix. Its use, however, was an occasional 
characteristic of his style from the very beginning to the end of his 
career; * and some examination of this matter should throw light 
on his knowledge of Middle English and on his general interest in 
linguistics. 


1See JEGPh., xvi, 556, especially note 51, and B. R. McElderry, Jr., 
PMLA., xtvu, 156-157. 

* Rarely as a-, as in apaid. See Osgood’s Concordance. Apaid is cited 
in NED. in Robert of Gloucester. 

*The verbs with which he most commonly employs it are, yclad (var. 
yclothed), used 20 times, and yborn (var. ybore), used twelve. 

*In the Faerie Queene, the cases seem to be distributed as follows: 
Book 1, 26; Book m1, 12; Book m1, 26; Book tv, 17; Book v, 8; Book v1, 6; 
Book viiI (two cantos) 2. This seems to show a decline as his style grew 
less archaic and more realistic (Cf. Margaret Nicholson, SP., xx1, 382 
et seq.). 
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Ninety-seven of the cases of the perfective prefix in Spenser 
occur in past participles of O. N. or O. E. origin, for which M. E. 
descendants having the prefix are cited in NEHD.° These are 
unquestionably correct. Four cases in which Spenser uses the pre- 
fix with the imperfect tense come from verbs that originally con- 
tained it throughout their entire conjugation, and that should 
therefore be allowed: yclepe(d),° ydrad,’ yshend,* and ywrought ;® 
and four past participles, likewise derived from such verbs, are 
likewise correct, although the perfective prefix does not seem to 
appear in the participle of the uncompounded form: ybrent,?® 
ycond,™ ylincked,’? and yslaked.** Seven of the remaining exam- 
ples, although NED. records no past participle in y-, ge- or the 
like, seem to come from regularly inflected M. E. verbs of O. E. or 
O.N. origin; and so one seems justified in assuming the existence 
of forms with the prefix.* In two other cases, NED. lists the 
prefix only with the strong form of the past participle, and not, as 
Spenser uses it, with the weak;+> but this seems hardly signifi- 
cant. In five cases, moreover, in which Spenser added this Ger- 
manic prefix to words of Romance origin, M.E. usage bears him 
out by using the verbs in question with native inflectional forms: 
ycovered,** ycrouned,’’ ymounted,* and ystabled.*® Ytost is of 
uncertain origin: but its use earlier in the century seems to put 


5I include the variant yclothed as well as yclad on the basis of jecladed 
in the Lind. Gosp., Mark v, 15. 

® Cited as an infinitive in the Durham Ritual in NED. 

"Cf. O. E. adredan. . 

® Cf. O. E. gesciendan. 

°Cf. O. E. ge-wyrcan. 

1° Cf. M.E. 3-brennen. The past participle ibrend is cited by Strat- 
mann, 8. v. 

11 Cf. O. E. on-cunnen? 

12 Cf. O. E. gehlencian, cited by Skeat, Etym. Dict., s. v. 

18 Cf. O. E. aslacian. 

14 Yfed, yfostered, yfraught, ykindled, ymixt (Skeat and NED. disagree), 
yrapt, and yriv’d. 

18 Yfretted, and ycarv’d. 

1° Probably from acover, an obs. cognate of cover, with which it was 
confused. 

17 T-crouned appears in M. E. 

18 Chaucer uses the infinitive mounten (House of Fame, m1, 445). 

1° Y-stablyd cited in NED., c. 1380. 
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the burden of proof on whoever would show that the form was 
unjustified. Thus, of Spenser’s 126 examples of the perfective pre- 
fix, the vast majority are undoubtedly correct; and as many as 
120 would seem to be justifiable. 

The six dubious cases that remain fall into two groups: in four, 
Spenser uses the prefix with the imperfect tense of verbs that do 
not seem to have carried it throughout their conjugations: ybuilded, 
yglaunst, yrent, and yshrilled; and, in two cases, he added it to 
past participles to which it did not belong; yclowded and yplaste; 
but even these forms may have had justification in Medieval manu- 
scripts to which he had access. Indeed, his use of the perfective 
prefix is surprisingly correct,*° especially in the Shepheardes 
Calender and the earlier works; and his reading of Middle English 
must have been not only wide, as scholars have always supposed, 
but also minute and detailed, with the same close interest in 
language per se that he shows in the diction of the Shepheardes 
Calender,** in the etymologies of his Present State of Ireland ** 
and in his coinage of classical proper names in the Faerie Queene 
itself.** 


JOHN W. DRAPER 
University of West Virginia 





THE 1758 EDITIONS OF THE FAERIE QUEENE 


Three editions of The Faerie Queene are dated 1758. They are 
an octavo based upon the text of the poem in John Hughes’ version 
of Spenser’s Works in 1715, a quarto in two volumes elaborately 
annotated by John Upton, both Tonson publications, and an octavo 
in four volumes edited by Ralph Church for William Faden.* 
Since the texts of the two last named are the first to be annotated, 
it is of some significance that neither editor refers to the work of 
the other. In his preface Church, however, alludes to the first: 
“Within these few months T7’'he Faerie Queene has appeared .. . 
in a new form in two Volumes Octavo.”* He had not considered it 


2° Cf. Miss Pope, PMLA., XI, 607 et seq. 

21 See the present writer, JEGPh., Xvi, 556 et seq. 
22 See the present writer, Mod. Phil., xvi, 471 et seq. 
28 See the present writer, PMLA., XLVII, 97 et seq. 

2 The second volume of Church’s edition is dated 1759. 
2The Faerie Queene, ed. Church, i. ix. 
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“ minutely ” for “ three fourths ” of his own was already “ printed 
off.” The Daily Advertiser noted the publication of the Tonson 
octavo on April 13, 1758,* with a description and the announce- 
ment of its sale price of ten shillings which it may be observed 
was considerably less than the guinea for which the other two sold.* 

A Letter Concerning a New Edition of Spenser's Faerie Queene 
(1751) heralded John Upton’s quarto.’ If the Tonsons had 
secured the right to it before they published their octavo,® it is 
difficult to understand why they printed so inferior a work only 
a few months prior unless they feared Upton’s would not be ready 
before Church’s text was on sale.” Be that as it may, on December 
7, 1758, The Daily Advertiser stated that “some time in January 
next” The Faerie Queene would be printed “with notes critical 
and explanatory ” by Ralph Church,® and on January 16 printed 
a second announcement to the effect that Church’s text would 
appear on the following Monday. This last was repeated on four 
successive days, and publication advertised on January 22, 1759. 
Meanwhile on January 13, the same daily had announced the 
appearance of the poem “with a glossary and notes, critical and 
explanatory ” by John Upton.® Thus there were only nine days 
between the dates of the two most valuable eighteenth-century 
editions of The Faerie Queene, a sufficient reason for neither Upton 
nor Church referring to the work of the other. 


JEWEL WURTSBAUGH 
University of Oklahoma 


’ The notice was reprinted on April 14 and 15. 

*A “few” copies of Upton’s edition printed “on large paper” were 
advertised at a guinea and a half. Competition likely reduced the price 
for the proposals announced that a “few” would be printed “on superfine 
paper ” at “two guineas and a half,” all others to be sold at “one guinea 
and a half.” 

5 The date of the proposals for Upton’s Faerie Queene does not appear in 
printing. In a copy in the Harvard University library the year “1755” 
has been supplied on the title page, by some one unknown, in long hand. 

* Upton’s Letter was printed for “G. Hawkins at Milton’s Head in Fleet 
Street,” not for the Tonsons. 

7It is not improbable there was a demand for a cheap edition, however, 
for in the middle years of the century Spenser was not a drug in the 
bookseller’s market. 

8 The London Chronicle printed the announcement on the same day. 

® Notice was taken of the edition again on January 16 and 17, 
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SPENSER’S CYMOCLES 


Cymocles, of the second book of The Faerie Queene, is said to 
derive his name from «ipa, meaning the dashing of waves, or 
breakers. His brother Pyrocles (zip, fire), however, is fiery by 
nature; and their common grandfather is Phlegeton, “ whose waves 
of torrent fire inflame with rage.” Figures taken from fire are 
often applied to Cymocles: the “ close fire” (2. 5. 34. 7) of lust; 
“inflamed” (37.8); “heat” (38.4); “kindled” (2.6.2.3); 
“flamed mind” (8.6); “molten heart” (27.5); “the brond of 
his conceived ire” (27.6); and the “hastie heat of his revenge” 
(40.9). It seems that his passions are those of heat. This is 
clearer, and his relation to his closely associated fiery brother is 
more evident, if his name is derived from xavpa, meaning burning, 
glow, especially the burning heat of the sun. 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 





BACON A SOURCE FOR DRUMMOND 


Previous investigations of the literary indebtedness of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden have shown that Drummond, in com- 
posing his prose meditation on death, A Cypresse Grove, borrowed 
freely from a variety of sources: Pico della Mirandola’s Hepta- 
plus, Montaigne’s Essais,? Charron’s De la Sagesse,* Ringhieri’s 
Dialoghi della vita et della morte,* and Donne’s Anniversaries.’ 
But Drummond’s dependence upon other writers seems to have 
been even greater than this list indicates, since there is good reason 
for believing that he levied also upon Bacon’s essay Of Death. 


1See W. C. Ward, The Poems of William Drummond of Hawthornden 
(London, 1894), I, lxvii; 1, 275. 

2See A. H. Upham, The French Influence in English Literature from the 
Accession of Elizabeth to the Restoration (New York, 1908), pp. 293 ff., 
545 ff.; and L. E. Kastner, The Poetical Works of William Drummond of 
Hawthornden (Manchester, 1913), 11, 345 ff. 

8’ See Kastner, ibid. 

See Kastner, ibid. 

5 See M. Muriel Gray, “ Drummond and Donne,” TLS., April 8, 1920, p. 
225; and G. S. Greene, “ Drummond’s Borrowing from Donne,” PQ., XI 
(January, 1932), pp. 26 ff. 
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The opening sentence of Bacon’s essay runs thus: ° 


Men feare death, as Children feare to goe in the darke: and as that 
naturall feare in Children is encreased with tales; so is the other. 


Drummond, in describing the universal fear of death, uses the 
same comparison, expressed in virtually the same words: * 


That is ever terrible which is unknown; so do little children fear to go 
in the dark, and their fear is increased with tales. 


There are several other resemblances between the two essays. 
In both death is likened, in its naturalness, to birth;* in both 
death is said to be free from bodily pain because the most vital 
parts are not the most sensitive;® in both death is described as 
terrible, not in itself, but in the contemplation of its cause and 
in its accompaniments. In the expression of this last thought, 
moreover, there is a corresponding verbal similarity : 1° 


Certainely the feare of death in contemplation of the cause of it, and the 
issue of it, is religious: but the feare of it, for it selfe, is weake. ... 
And to speake as a Philosopher or naturall man, it was well said, Pompa 
mortis magis terret, quam mors ipsa. Grones, and Conuulsions, and a 
discoloured face, and friends weeping, and Blackes and obsequies, and the 
like, show death terrible. (Bacon, Of Death) 


Death . . . nor painful is nor evil, except in contemplation of the cause 
ae (Drummond, A Cypresse Grove) 


Though it cannot well and altogether be denied but that death naturally 
is terrible and to be abhorred .... yet I have often thought that even 
naturally, to a mind by only nature resolved and prepared, it is more 
terrible in conceit than in verity ...and that the marble colours of 


*This and my other citation from Bacon are from the text of the 1612 
edition of the Essays as reprinted by Spedding, Ellis, and Heath in The 
Works of Francis Bacon (New York, 1864), xm, 316 ff. The edition of 
1612 was the only one available to Drummond when he wrote his Cypresse 
Grove, which was first published in 1623; the second edition of Bacon’s 
Of Death did not appear until 1625. 

™Text of Ward, op. cit., 11, 256. 

®See Ward, op. cit., 1, 244, 277; and Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, op. 
cit., XI, 317. 

®*See Ward, op. cit., m, 254; and Spedding, Ellis, and Heath, op. cit., 
xm, 317. 

1° Ttalics mine throughout. 

11 Text of Ward, op. cit., I, 276-7. 
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obsequies, weeping, and funeral pomp . . . did add much more ghastliness 
unto it than otherwise it hath. (Drummond, A Cypresse Grove) ** 


These resemblances in thought and in diction seem too close and 
too pervasive to be attributed to mere coincidence; they strongly 
suggest, in themselves, that Drummond borrowed from Bacon. 
As evidence for this belief they become even more convincing 
when supported, as they are, by the positive knowledge that Drum- 
mond, when he wrote his Cypresse Grove,* had read Bacon’s Essays, 
in the edition in which Of Death was first published, the edition 
of 1612. In the record which he himself kept of the books he 
read, under the caption “ Books red by me anno 1612,” Drummond 
made the entry “ Beacon’s Essayes.” ** 

The essay Of Death is so brief, particularly in the form in which 
it appeared in 1612, that it afforded but scant opportunity for 
Drummond to make upon it further levies than those already sug- 
gested. For that reason the resemblances here pointed out, though 
few in number, become, perhaps, the more cogent as evidence of 
Drummond’s borrowing from Bacon. 


Guy SHEPARD GREENE 
Iowa State College 





SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF RICHARD STEELE 
TO THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE 


Among the Newcastle Papers in the British Museum there are 
a dozen letters, until now unpublished, which Steele wrote to the 
Pelhams—ten to the Duke of Newcastle and two to his brother, 
Henry Pelham.* These letters, which extend over the entire period 


12 Ward, op. cit., I, 241-2. 

18 Though published in 1623, A Cypresse Grove was apparently written 
in 1620; see Bishop Sage, in The Works of William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden (Edinburgh, 1711), p. ii; and David Masson, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden: The Story of his Life and Writings (London, 1873), pp. 121, 
127. 

14 David Laing, Archaeologia Scotica (Edinburgh, 1857), Iv, 76. In the 
same year Drummond recorded that he had read “ Becon, Booke of Learn- 
ing, to the King.” 

2 Add MSS. 32, 685. 
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of the Duke’s patronage (1714-1724), add a few more details to 
our picture of Steele and his patron. 

Our knowledge of their relationship has been limited. Steele 
said outright in a letter written to Newcastle in December, 1719, 
(the only one known hitherto) ? and again in his diary for April, 
1721, that he was indebted to Newcastle for election to Parliament 
for Boroughbridge (1715). The dedication to Newcastle of his 
Political Writings in 1715 and two or three addresses which he 
wrote that same year for presentation by Newcastle to the King are 
further evidence of their alliance. But aside from two other bits 
of information—a note addressed to Prue in 1715 from Claremont, 
the Duke’s magnificent house near Hampton Court, and Steele’s 
mention to her in 1717 of being in attendance upon Newcastle 
who was “in the chair at Kitt-Katt ”—we have known nothing 
more of their association except what could be gleaned from docu- 
ments relating to their quarrel between 1718 and 1721 over Steele’s 
patent for the theatre. 

The first four letters of this group, written in December, 1714, 
and January, 1715, are about Steele’s election at Boroughbridge, 
one of the pocket-boroughs of Newcastle, then Lord Clare, in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Our uncertainty as to the time when 
Newcastle’s patronage began is definitely cleared up by the letter 
dated December 14. One biographer of Steele states that he was 
indebted to Newcastle for his election from Stockbridge, Dorset, 
in the autumn of 1713; * and a recent writer on Newcastle believes 
that Steele expressed dissatisfaction with his patron as early as 
June, 1713. It appears certain, however, from the wording of 


*The original of this letter is in the Pengelly Papers. It is printed 
in G. A. Aitken, Life of Richard Steele (1889), m, 222. 

®’ Henry R. Montgomery, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Richard 
Steele (1865), mu, 18. 

“Stebelton H. Nulle, Thomas Pelham-Holles, Duke of Newcastle: His 
Early Political Career 1693-1724 (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1931), 
18. The letter which Mr. Nulle cites in support of his statement and from 
which he quotes: “I am going out of your dependence, and will tell you 
with the freedom of an indifferent man that it is impossible for anyone 
who thinks, or has any public spirit, not to tremble at seeing his country 
in its present circumstances in the hands of so daring a genius as yours ”— 
was not written to young Pelham, as Mr. Nulle believes; but was a draft 
of the famous letter which Steele sent on June 4, 1713 to Robert Harley, 
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the December letter that Newcastle made his first overture to Steele 
in the winter of 1714. 

Of course they must have been political acquaintances for a 
year or so before this time, as they were both members of the 
Hanover Club, organized in 1712 or 1713 to promote the interests 
of the Hanoverian Succession. Moreover, the events of the pre- 
ceding months, centering around the death of Anne and the acces- 
sion of George, had no doubt strengthened the ties between them. 
For one thing, their new Whig appointments had brought them 
together. Newcastle had been made Lord-Lieutenant of Middle- 
sex, and Steele one of his deputy lieutenants. Even so, however, 
Steele seems somewhat surprised and somewhat cautious in the first 
letter at the advances made by the ambitious, twenty-one-year-old 
Pelham, a man of great wealth and a peer of the realm, who had 
only taken his seat in the House of Lords on the first of August 
and who in October had been made Lord Clare. It speaks well for 
Newcastle’s political sagacity that as he began his career and made 
his plans for the coming important election, in which he was to 
control no fewer than eighteen or twenty seats,® he sought the help 
of the best party writer the Whigs had. From this first letter, there 
is little doubt—and this is worthy of note—that he and not Steele 
made the solicitation. 

In December when the correspondence began, Lord Clare seems 
to have been directing his campaign from Halland, his country 
seat in Sussex, where Steele addresses him. The first letter was 
sent from the apartments of Mr. Jessop, who was a member for 
Aldborough, the other of Clare’s Yorkshire boroughs. Mr. Wilkin- 
son, mentioned in the third letter, was elected with Steele on 
February 2 for Boroughbridge.’ 


Earl of Oxford. The original of this letter is in the Lansdowne MSS 
1236 (B.M.). Steele himself printed it in his Apology (1714). The 
various drafts of it, which Aitkin examined, are in the Blenheim MSS. 
See Aitken, op. cit., I, 388-9. That Mr. Nulle has seen the Steele letters 
printed in this article is indicated by his reference to them, p. 18 n. 

® John Oldmixon, History of England (1735), m1, 509. 

*I am indebted to Mr. Nulle for this and for other biographical informa- 
tion about Newcastle. 

7 Steele’s account of the election proceedings is given in his letters to 
Prue: January 27 to February 4. See Aitken, op. cit., 1, 56-7. 
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Decbr 14 1714 
From Mr. Jessop’s 
My Lord Essex-street 


I have received your Lordship’s Generous offer. I am extremely at a 
losse how to expresse my self on such a surprise. The offers, in this kind, 
which have been made to Me are very precarious, and uncertain. I am 
mightily perplexed to say something on this occasion which should be very 
well worth repeating, but indeed I am too much moved at your Goodnesse 
to be able to say more than that I shall endeavour to answer Your inclina- 
tions on all incidents, and approve my self, My Lord, Yt Lordship’s Most 
Obliged Most Obedient Humble Servant 


December 18th 1714 
My Lord Sat James’s Street 


I have this Evening visited Mt Jessop, who communicated to Me Y* 
Lordship’s satisfaction in the Choice You had made of Me to be a Candidate 
at Burrough-Bridge. I write this post to Mr. Bayliffe to acquaint Him 
with my Ambition to serve them, and intend to sett out for that place on 
Wednesday. I am told the Present Parliament will be dissolved on the 
34 of next month, and the Writs for a new one bear teste of the 8th of 
the same. 

The Opportunity of acting with uprightnesse in the Legislature is the 
most desirable Station in Humane life, and I know I shall expresse my 
Gratitude to you in the best manner by behaving my self with strict 
integrity. 

I am sorry I can promise You no other Qualities, but very glad I serve 
a Patron who thinks that the Greatest, tho’? He Himself is possessed of 
every other also. I am, My Lord, Yr Lordship’s Most Obliged Most 
Obedient and Most Humble Servant 


December 21st 1714 


My Honoured Lord Snt James’s Street 


A letter from Mr. Wilkinson says it would be necessary that something 
appeared under yt Lordship’s hand expressing that you wish Me chosen 
at Burrough-Bridge. If your Lordship pleases to write one that I might 
show addressed to Me or to Mr. Wilkinson concerning Me or to the 
Bayliffe and Corporation in Guarded terms, Please to enclose it to Mr. 
Jessop who will send it after Me. I am, With all duty My Dear Lord 
Yr Obliged & devoted Servant 

The Parliament will go near to Live out its time at least will not be 
dissolved as soon as was thought. 

Jan: 29th 1714[-5] 


My Lord Burroughbridge 


The Precept for Electing Members in the Corporation arrived Here 
yesterday & the day of Choice is appointed, which is to be Wednesday 
next, Whatever time it takes (which everybody says will be favourable) I 
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am equally obliged to You, and am with all imaginable Gratitude and 
Duty, My Lord, Yt Lordships Most Obedient Most Devoted Humble Servant 
To the Right Honourable the Earle of Clare at Halend in Sussex 


The next two letters, written during the anxious summer months 
preceding the rebellion, when read between the lines, picture Steele 
at work against Jacobitism under the patronage of Newcastle, 
upon whom, the letters reveal, his dependence was much greater 
than has been thought. The point of particular interest in the 
letter of May 25 is the reference to a payment of 500 pounds, very 
probably the money which we know was secretly paid him from the 
Treasury funds, in August, for “special services.”* The exact 
nature of these services, “so painful, so anxious, and so Unaccept- 
able,” must still remain in doubt; but it seems likely that they 
were related to the plans of the Ministry for breaking up the 
threatened rebellion and that they were directed by Lord Clare. 
All during the spring, Clare as Lord-Lieutenant of Middlesex had 
been very busy suppressing riots and Jacobite demonstrations, and 
he was now preparing to organize the militia. Steele, no doubt, 
as his deputy and as a justice of the peace, had assisted him in 
these activities and also in spreading propaganda on loyalty to the 
Hanoverian King. On April 8, on the occasion when Steele was 
knighted, they had assured the King in an address, written by 
Steele and presented by Clare, of the loyalty of Middlesex; Steele 
had just published two pieces of Hanoverian propaganda—his 
collected Political Writings, dedicated to Lord Clare, and the 
Account of the State of Roman Catholick Religion; and he was 
now planning an elaborate entertainment to be given three days 
later (May 28) at his private theatre in honor of the King’s birth- 
day.° Apparently, from the following letter, he felt that before 


§In the Report of the Secret Committee of 1742 (Journal of the House 
of Commons, XXIv, 328) it is stated that, on August 27, 1715, 500 pounds 
was paid to Leonard Welsted for special services. Welsted, a government 
clerk—and a friend of Steele’s—afterwards declared that he had received 
the money for the use of Steele (Biographia Britannica, 1763, v1, 3830n). 
Steele confirmed Welsted’s statement in a letter to Prue on August 14, 
1715. See Aitken, op. cit., 11, 73. 

® Steele continued his party writing against Jacobitism into the spring 
of 1716: the Englishman (second series: July il to November 21 1715); 
A Letter from the Earl of Mar (September 30, 1715); a few papers in 
Town Talk (December 17, 1715 to February 13, 1716); The British Sub- 
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engaging upon some more arduous task— the signs of approaching 
trouble were becoming ominous—he should receive compensation ; 
for Steele was earning his living by his pen. 


May 25th 1715 
My Lord Snt James’s Street 


Since I saw You last I have waited upon the noble Lord whome you 
commanded Me to Attend. I am very far from a mercenary man but I 
have devoted my time and Cares to the publick without regard to my 
Self and Family almost to Old Age, so that I am necessitated to turn my 
thoughts home. 

I know I am reckoned, in Generall, an ill manager, and know also that 
it is made a Bar against doing for Me, but I think very unjustly, suppos- 
ing I really were such, for whatever I do with it as much as I deserve 
should be done for Me. The Detail of your Humble Servant’s Merit is 
as follows. 

I Quitted in the late Reign the office of Gazetteer which was three 
hundred a year and I was out of it four years, the Stamp-Office and a 
Pension of 100 1. p. Annum which makes four hundred a year, I was out 
of three years, and my going into Parliament and being turned out cost 
Me six hundred pounds which in the whole amounts to three thousand 
pounds. I do not insist upon what offers I have refused, nor the losse 
of an Acceptable Character by chusing a Side, nor do account in my pre- 
tentions the distresses, reproaches, and the like which I have passed 
through in Generall. I lay all this before Yt Lordship not as I expect 
to be paid the money I have mentioned, but as a reason why I will 
never hereafter do more than my part without knowing the terms I act 
upon and I think what I have said deserves a good establishment for life. 
As for my Patent for the Playhouse I shall make it appear next winter 
that it was a great Service to the Crown that I accepted it. In one word, 
My Lord, the purpose of this letter is to lay my dissatisfaction before 
You, and to declare on what foundation I will enter into the lists. I 
cannot turn so much time that way and be supported by assistants equall 
to the Work for lesse than a 1000 1. a Year. And before I enter upon 
the Argument I hope to receive 500 1. or be excused from so painfull, so 
anxious, and so Unacceptable a Service. I am My Lord with all Duty, Yr 
Lordship’s Most Obliged Most Devoted Humble Servant 


Although by July 19 Steele had not yet received the desired 500 
pounds and, as the next letter indicates, had become restive at the 
delay, he had undertaken the previous week a new piece of party 


jects’ Answer to the Pretender’s Declaration (January, 1716); and the 
Tea Table (February 2). He assisted in January with the periodical, 
Protestant Packet (Aitken, 11, 84) and he seems to have projected another, 
the Hanover Post (Aitken, I, 71). 
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writing, the Hnglishman (second series: July 11 to November 21, 
1715) intended as anti-Jacobite propaganda. The first sentence of 
the letter implies—what has not been known before—that this 
periodical was undertaken upon the promises of Newcastle. 


July 19th 1715 
My Lord Sat James’s Street 


It was upon Your Lordship’s intimation to Me that I should be supported 
in it, that I have lately appeared in Publick as a Writer; But I find that 
care of me is not to be taken, except I passe through sollicitations, which 
will take up more of my time, and quiet of mind than it is Worth. I 
have Therefore desired My Lord Townshend to excuse my going on in the 
affair which I had undertaken, since the part of the ministry is not per- 
formed to Me. I hope you will be so Generous as to excuse this Justice 
to myself and beleive Me to be, With the utmost Gratitude, My Lord, Y* 
Lordship’s Most Obliged Most Obedient Humble Servant 


At this point, affairs rapidly became critical. The day after, 
July 20, a dispatch reached Stanhope from Stair in Paris announc- 
ing the Pretender’s scheme for a descent upon England; ° and in 
the face of this immediate crisis in a cause for which Steele had 
worked to his utmost, there is every reason to suppose that he would 
be loyal enough to continue without pay. He must have had a 
considerable share in the vigorous activities of the next few weeks. 
His Englishman was appearing twice weekly. On August 15, he 
and Wilkinson, introduced by Lord Clare, addressed an expression 
of loyalty to the King from Boroughbridge; and he was very likely 
his patron’s spokesman on July 29 in an address to George from 
the lieutenancy of Middlesex.*t Lord Clare was created Marquis of 
Clare and Duke of Newcastle on August 11. A fortnight later, 
Steele’s modest payment of 500 pounds was entered in the Treasury 
accounts. 

Although it has always been assumed in discussions of this 
payment ** that Walpole was Steele’s benefactor, there is no reason 
to believe that he was solely responsible for the honorarium—if 


1° Basil Williams, Stanhope: A Study in EHighteenth-century War and 
Diplomacy (Oxford, 1932), p. 175. 

11 A portion of the address is given in Oldmixon, op. cit., m1, 604. 

12 For example, John Nichols, Works of Leonard Welsted (1787), p. xxii; 
Aitken, op. cit., 11, 72-3; D. H. Stevens, Party Politics and English 
Journalism 1702-42 (1916), 84. 
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indeed he was responsible at all. As he was Paymaster of the 
Forces (he was not promoted to First Lord of the Treasury until 
October 11), the record would be entered in his accounts. Clearly, 
from the letters, Lord Townshend, Secretary of State for the North, 
had been consulted by Steele, at the suggestion of Newcastle. 
And Stanhope, the other Secretary—to whom the year preceding 
he had dedicated the collected edition of the first Englishman— 
was as friendly to Steele as Walpole was and at this juncture had 
more power. They had stood one on either side of him at his 
trial before the Commons a year and a half before when he had 
suffered for the cause for which just now they were still working 
together harmoniously. Neverthless, however friendly the Ministry 
may have been to him, it seems very clear from these letters, read 
in the light of passing events, that Steele looked to Newcastle to 
press his interests.** 

The next letter, written three years later, is another thread not 
only in the narrative of Steele and Newcastle but in that of Steele, 
Addison, and Tickell. It is well known that the change of ministry 
in April, 1717, in which Newcastle became Lord Chamberlain and 
Addison Secretary for the South with Tickell as one of his Under- 
Secretaries, marked the beginning of the break between Steele and 
his patron as well as that between Steele and Addison. The rift in 
the relations of Steele and Newcastle may possibly have begun as 
early as the spring of 1716 when Steele—inconsistently in view of 
his Hanoverian loyalties, but in the light of his steadfast principle 
of showing mercy to the miserable consistently enough—was un- 
willing to work ruthlessly for the impeachment and execution of 
the Jacobite lords..* At any rate when Newcastle became Lord 
Chamberlain, he demanded—as Steele tactfully put it, “from a 
generous design of making every office and authority the better for 
your wearing ”—that Steele resign his patent for the theatre and 


18 Tt is doubtless worthy of note that Steele’s friend, Welsted, to whom 
the money was paid for his use, was a protégé of Newcastle, who had 
secured a place for him in 1715 in the office of one of the Secretaries. 
Nichols, op. cit., p. x. 

14 Steele was one of the petitioners to the House of Commons on behalf 
of the condemned lords, and he spoke on the subject. His views were 
expressed also in his pamphlet: A Letter to a Member . . . Concerning 
the Condemned Lords (March 6, 1716). 
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accept a license in its place.*® Steele refused to comply and peti- 
tioned the King for protection. For over a year, then, before this 
letter was written, there had been discord between the players and 
Newcastle. The supposition that Newcastle interfered in the 
management of their affairs is borne out by the incident which can 
now be pieced together by means of this letter and the recently 
printed papers of Tickell. 

The Drury Lane players were getting ready to present a group 
of plays before the King in the Great Hall at Hampton Court.’® 
Steele, as Governor, had written a prologue for the opening play; 
and Wilks had it learned when Steele was informed at the last 
moment that Newcastle, presumably as Lord Chamberlain, had 
requested Tickell to write one for the occasion. As Steele was 
naturally somewhat jealous of Tickell, who now had first place in 
the affections of Addison, this action of the Duke must have been 
a thrust, whether or not it was so intended. Steele, however, 
judging from this letter, was conciliatory in his proposed arrange- 
ment and, according to his usual custom in speaking of fellow- 
writers, praised Tickell’s prologue generously. Tickell, it appears 
from Addison’s recently printed letters, had submitted his prologue 
to Addison, who was drinking the waters at Bristol, and was now 


scrutinizing it daily in the light of his and Dr. Smalridge’s eulo- 
gistic criticism.17 The sequel may be inferred from the Theatre, 
where Steele printed his prologue “written by the Governor of the 


18 See Steele’s public letter to Newcastle printed in the Theatre, No. 8 
(January 26, 1720). 

16 Seven plays were given there before the King, September 23 to October 
22, 1718:—Apology for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber (Ed. Lowe, 1889), 1, 
208 and Ernest Law, History of Hampton Court (1891), m1, 222. 

17 Richard Eustace Tickell, Thomas Tickell and the Eighteenth Century 
Poets (1931). The papers pertinent here are three letters from Addison 
to Tickell, two dated September, 20 and 22, the third undated, pp. 70-1; 
and the prologue, p. 231, very clearly, from the phrasing, that referred 
to in Addison’s letters and doubtless that referred to in Steele’s letter to 
Newcastle. Mr. Tickell conjectures that the prologue was intended for 
presentation in Christ Church, Oxford. But there can be no doubt that 
the old hall mentioned is that of Hampton Court. 

In this old Hall, say Holinshed and Stowe, 
Proud Wolsey din’d two hundred years ago. 
The Comick Muse now rears her Cheerful head 
Where Monks grew fat and rosy Abbots fed. 
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Comedians and intended to be spoken when they acted at Hampton 
Court and began with a Comedy.” There he states that “he can- 
not pretend it was rejected, because it was not vouchsafed to be 
read.” *® So the young Duke must have had his way. 


My Lord 

Before I knew that Mr Tickell had the Honour of your Grace’s Com- 
mands to write a Prologue, I thought it my Duty to prepare one for the 
Occasion. Mr Wilks was perfect in this, when that very agreeable and 
Elegant peice of Tickell’s came to His hands. As this has something 
solemn and respectful in it, I fancy it might be a Prologue, and His a 
very pleasing desert to finish the entertainment. But I do assure Your 
Grace I do not say this out of any arrogance of an Elder Poet but I 
submit this and things of much greater moment to Me, unreservedly to 
Your Grace. However, I thought it concern’d Me to Show, in a Circum- 
stance wherein I have the happiness to be particularly under your command 
that I would omit no opportunity of appearing, My Lord, Yt Grace’s Most 
Obedient and Most Devoted Humble Sernt 
Sepbr 21st 1718 
The Duke of Newcastle 


In October, very shortly after the preceding letter was written, 
the conflict of Steele and his fellow-managers with the Lord 
Chamberlain, from whose authority they claimed to be exempt, 
became critical; and Newcastle appealed to the Attorney-general 
for support.’® From that time, the breach between Steele and his 
patron steadily widened. The Duke’s disapproval of the manage- 
ment of the theatre and his resented interference were implied by 
Cibber in the Dedication of Ximena to Steele (September 19, 1719) 
and were later aired openly by Steele in his periodical the Theatre 
(January 2 to April 5, 1720) and in his pamphlet The State of 
the Case between the Lord Chamberlain ... and Sir Richard 
Steele (March 29, 1720). From subsequent events there can be no 
doubt of Newcastle’s ill-humor with his man Steele for active oppo- 
sition during the whole of 1719 to the Peerage Bill, then pending.” 
The following letter, with its hints as to the nature of their dis- 


18 Theatre, No. 13 (February 13, 1720). 

1° Lord Chamberlain’s Records, Warrant Book No. 25, p. 142, cited by 
Aitken, op. cit., 11, 188. 

2° Steele’s views were expressed in the Plebeian (March 14 to April 6, 
1719); the Joint and Humble Address ... Concerning the Intended Bill 
of Peerage (May 2, 1719); A Letter to the Harl of Oxford (December 8, 
1719). He spoke against the Bill and moved its rejection. 


3 
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cord, indicates that Steele was well aware a month before the final 
break—which coincided with the defeat of this Bill—of New- 
castle’s plans for his dismissal from the theatre management. 


My Lord 


I understand, by Mr Booth, that your Grace has demanded an Account 
of the Charge of the Play-House. He, accordingly, will lay before You 
the Grosse Sum of Our last Year’s Charge, and Give Y* Grace the reasons 
which I humbly Offer to convince Yt Grace how Impracticable it is to lay 
open the Severall particulars of the Sallaries. 

If your Grace desires this only to know what might be an Equivalent 
to dispose of me out of the Way, and put the direction of the Theatre into 
more acceptable hands I take this occasion to acquaint Your Grace that 
after the Actors, who are Partners with Me in the income, are Satisfyed, 
You will have but very little trouble with Me, and find that I shall rejoice 
in an Opportunity of Showing with how disinterested a zeal I am My 
Lord, Y? Grace’s Most Obedient Most Devoted Humble Sernt 


Nov:>r 8th 1719 


As the course of their quarrel, at its height in January, 1720, is 
well known, it is unnecessary to retell the story here.** The Duke 
had grounds for disaffection. Steele had refused utterly to show 
the compliance demanded by his patron in party affairs; and for 
months, engrossed in the promotion of his Fish Pool Scheme, he 
had neglected his duties as Commissioner of Forfeitures. Without 
doubt, also, the finances of the theatre under his ill-management 
were becoming involved; and it may be that his personal fault of 
living beyond his means Newcastle found hard to forgive, although 
he too was recklessly extravagant. On the other hand, Steele and 
his fellow-managers were constantly hampered by the fussy inter- 
ference of the young, inexperienced Duke, who now as in his later 
career, was jealous of his authority. Steele’s position in their dis- 
agreement over the theatre was that the affairs of the players could 
be best handled by themselves; and in party matters he seems 
always to have acted independently, according to his convictions. 


*1 Briefly, Newcastle silenced Cibber on December 19; from January 2 
to April 5, Steele was publishing the Theatre in vindication of his actions; 
Serjeant Pengelly advised, on January 20, that Steele’s license be revoked; 
Steele petitioned the King on the 2274; Newcastle revoked the license on the 
23rd and on the 25th silenced the players; on the 27th a new license was 
granted to Wilks, Cibber, and Booth. On March 29, Steele published the 
State of the Case. 
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From the following letters to Pelham, Newcastle’s brother and 
secretary, it appears that several months after his dismissal Steele 
was still pursuing his rights,”* although nothing came of his efforts 
until May, 1721, when Newcastle, probably at the order of Walpole, 
issued a warrant reinstating him at the theatre. 


sr 

As you deliver’d Me a Verball message to forbid Me writing to the Duke 
of Newcastle Himself you will pardon Me that I give you this Trouble, 
which is to desire you would Obtain for Me His Grace’s direct Answer 
whether He will recall the order of Silence which He sent to Drury-lane 
upon a pretence of the King’s revocation of all Authorities Granted by 
His Majestie for Acting Plays. 

I told You when You Brought the message that I should be always 
ready, when the Duke should please to Alter his mind to receive His 
Grace’s commands, but if My Lord insists to keep Me out of my right I 
must plainly tell You, that is, His Grace by You, that the right of Petition- 
ing the King in Council the Parliament sitting, or the Judges in West- 
minster-Hall shall be Utterly taken from Me before I will Suffer my 
very Good Lord to send my Children a Starving. I am, St Yr Most 
Obedient & Most Humble Sert 


May 27th 1720 
Mr. Pelham 


sr 

I writ to you Yesterday to desire You would procure Me the Duke of 
Newcastle’s positive answer whether He would revoke the silence, He 
tooke upon Him to impose upon the Players acting under the Patent 
Granted by His Majesty to Me. If I do not hear from You before twelve 
of Clock on Monday I shall take it for granted that His Grace thinks 
fitt to persist in His Cruelty, and will call to my Aid against it the 
Justice of the nation. I have so great remaining kindnesse for Him, that 
I could meet His Freindship on my Knees, but if he has not magnanimity 
enough to retract His errour, I doubt not but to make Him feel some 
part of the Anguish He has given Me. I am, St Yt Most Obedient Humble 
Sernt 


May 28 1720 
In the following letter dated a few months after his reinstate- 
ment, Steele writes respectfully and somewhat anxiously of affairs 


at the theatre, to which, he implies, the Duke had become indif- 


ferent. 


22See Aitken, op. cit., 11, 261, for the draft of a letter which Steele 
said he sent to Pelham on April 5, 1721. 
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My Lord 

I presum’d to trouble your Grace some time since concerning Mr. 
Walker who had engag’d Himself to the other House, tho He is a Sworn 
Servant to His Majesty in the King’s Theatre, and is in Debt to the 
Company, as well as having very particular obligations at a very well 
known Circumstance of distresse in His Life. 

Your Grace has two methods practis’d in the Office, either to order the 
offender to return, or Silence Him. What you will please to do in it, 
your Grace, at your Leisure, will determine; but indeed our affairs are 
in a doubtfull way, for want of Your Influence and Protection. 

But I am oblig’d to Address Your Grace, at present, upon further 
cause of Complaint against the proceedings of the other House; For 
either from some fancy that by Printing Theatre Royall they hope to 
evade the punishment may fall upon deserters, or that they intend a 
reall insult on the Kings Authority (which they have notoriously and 
frequently done in Licentious Allusions in their prologue, Epilogues and 
other incidents) or whatever is their motive they have, in their Bills 
presumed to write Theatre Royall. 

I will not trouble your Grace with many Arguments why more especially 
in this case than any other the Word Royall should be appropriated to the 
King on the Throne, but shall only, at present, Leave it to Yt Grace’s con- 
sideration, how many matters which seem light may be drawn into greater 
moment and Consequence from any the Least Ambiguity on publick occa- 
sions, when You reflect that the Crowd Assemble themselves even in their 
Pleasures, according to their inclinations in Politicall Affairs. 

I hope Your Grace will not imagine I speake wholly from my interest 
in this case, if I repeat to you that it will be matter of Scandal to the 
Sober part of our Audience, who are most Zealous for His Majesties’ 
Service, if those who remarkably Urge Particular Circumstances in Plays, 
to the Disadvantage of the Government, should be Protected, or Shelter’d 
in that Practise By the Use of the Kings Own Name. I am, My Lord 
Your Grace’s Most Oblig’d and Most Devoted Humble Servant 


Sep>r 21, 1721 
His Grace My Lord Chamberlain 


It is not clear what the final courteous letter to the Lord Cham- 
berlain refers to. Steele’s political alliance with Newcastle was 
now at an end, for in the meantime (March, 1722) he had been 
elected to Parliament for Wendover through the influence of his 
early patron, Lord Sunderland.** The letter has an air of sadness 
in its confused wording and illegibility. Steele was broken in 
health and in spirit. Lady Steele had died in 1718, Addison in 


2° Two letters addressed by Steele to Sunderland from Wendover are 
among the Blenheim papers, Aitken, op. cit., I, 273. 
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1719, Steele’s son Eugene in 1723, and several old friends recently, 
among them in 1722 Lord Sunderland and Marlborough. He him- 
self had been very ill. At this time, also, his financial affairs were 
at a crisis. His own “ Bubble,” the Fish Pool, from which he had 
hoped to make a fortune, had burst. His share of the theatre 
proceeds was heavily mortgaged, and his suit with the other 
managers was pending.** Aware of the uncertainty of his health, 
he was now preparing to make a final arrangement for the pay- 
ment of his debts and to retire permanently into Wales. With 
Newcastle, the picture is entirely different. Exactly a month hence, 
the Duke was to be appointed Secretary of State for the South and, 
his ten years of apprenticeship finished, was to begin auspiciously 
his long career. Doubtless, Steele had little to hope for now from 
the Duke’s patronage—hence the sincerity of the apology in his 
letter “ for many things that dwell upon my thoughts.” His words 
imply his gratitude for past rather than his bid for future kind- 
nesses and his regret for the recriminations which had marred the 
dignity and good will of their relationship. 


My Lord 

I am under Great indisposition and therefore cannot write so much as 
I would to Apologize to Yt Grace for many things that dwell upon my 
thoughts, but the business of this is only to acquaint Your Lordship that 
I am presenting[?] the inclosed petition by my Lord Townshend’s favour, 
and to let Yt Grace know that there shall be what Clauses you think fitt 
to subject[?] the Honour[?] to Yt Office. I am, My Lord YF Grace’s 
Most Oblig’d Most Obedient Humble Servant 
March 34 1723-4 
His Grace the Duke of Newcastle 


These letters, then, are of interest in that they add a few par- 
ticulars to our knowledge of Steele during the period of New- 
castle’s patronage: the time when it began; the fact that Newcastle 
made the solicitation; the extent of Steele’s dependence upon his 
patron, especially in 1715; and the conditions under which the 
second Englishman was projected. They substantiate Steele’s 
statements about the wrangle over the theatre and confirm our 
impressions of the Duke’s injudicious interference. There is 
nothing in them to discredit Newcastle. Their courtesy and 


24Tt began in September, 1725 and lasted until 1728. Cibber’s Apology 
(Ed. Lowe), 1, 196-208 and Aitken, 11, 303-317. 
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restraint are a credit to Steele. Obviously, he was not lacking in 
gratitude to his patron, nor did he subserviently give up his 
independence in conviction and action. 
RaE BLANCHARD 
Goucher College 





MORE SMOLLETT LETTERS 


During the years since the editing of Smollett’s correspondence 
in 1926 by Professor Edward S. Noyes, other lost letters which he 
hoped might come to light have been disappointingly few, and ex- 
cept for one additional letter* brought out by Professor Noyes in 
1927 none whatever appear to have been published. In view of 
the rarity of Smollett’s manuscripts it is desirable to make avail- 
able the following material consisting of (1) a record of a lost 
letter and (2) two complete letters here first printed. 

The first of these is found in a Catalogue of Autograph Letters 
and MSS. of the Late F. Naylor? ... sold 27 July ff., 1885: 


Item 900 
“Smollett (Tobias) Novelist, died 1771 A.L.S. 1749 1 p. 8v° rare” 
Sold to Harvey for £4/18/— 


If this “ item” could be found it might be of unusual interest since 
there are no published letters for the year 1749. 

The following undated letter * of Smollett written to Mr. Hunter, 
Surgeon, at his House in Covent Garden is in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, California: 


Mr Professor, 


Louttit * was with me on Saturday last, earnestly solliciting my Interest 
with Dr Pitcairn,’ in behalf of his Boy who is (it seems) a miserable 
object, afflicted with scorbutic, lep’rous, or scrophulous ulcers, for which 


1“Another Smollett Letter ” in MLN., xtir (1927), 231 ff. 

* British Museum Sales Catalogues. 

*I am indebted to the courtesy of the Director of Research, Dr. Max 
Farrand, for consent to publish this letter. The superscription reads, “To 
Mr Hunter—Surgeon at his House Covent Garden.” 

*It is impossible to be certain from the MS. whether Smollett wrote 
Louttit or Louttet. I am unable to identify this person. 

5 William Pitcairn, M.D. (1711-1791) Physician to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital 1750-1790. 
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he desires the child should be admitted into Bartholomew’s Hospital. Such 
Admission would be an act of charity (I’m afraid) on more accounts than 
One; & I dovdt not but the Doctor out of his own humanity, will be ready 
to befriend him, especially when recommended by you. 

Louttit has been advised to have Recourse to the Doctor, by a Gentle- 
man belonging to the Hospital, who assures him that the Boy will be 
admitted, should our Friend make a Point of it, tho’ otherwise, objections 
might be made to his Reception on account of the Circumstances of the 
Disease—in the Name of God, use your Influence with the Doctor; for 
Louttit is very clamorous & importunate, & will consider the favour as 
an indelible obligation—as you will probably see him soon, take some 
method of letting me know whether or not the Boy can be admitted on 
Wednesday which, I hear is the Doctors taking in day. 


Yours 
Ts Smollett 


Whence all those petulant queries upon the Margins of Smellies Manu- 
script? ® have we not Hiren here?’ 


Another unpublished letter * by Smollett, written at Bath, May 
18, 1768, is addressed to Robt Cotton, Esq., at his House in Crown 
Court, Westminster, London. This Robert Cotton was Robert 
Salusbury Cotton, F.R.S. and A.S.,° an apothecary residing in 
Crown Court, who died in 1790. In 1744 he married Alison 
Robertson, daughter of James Robertson of Glasgow. Smollett’s 
acquaintance with the Cottons may have extended back to his uni- 
versity period or to the days when he set up his sign as physician 


* There is some evidence that Smollett, as well as Dr. William Hunter 
(undoubtedly the Mr. Hunter to whom the letter was addressed) assisted 
Dr. William Smellie in preparing for the press his Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Midwifery, which was published in 1751. Smellie presented 
Hunter with a copy of this volume. (See Dr. John Glaister’s Dr. William 
Smellie and His Contemporaries, Glasgow, 1894, p. 120.) I believe, there- 
fore, that Smollett was referring to the manuscript of Smellie’s Treatise. 
If this is a correct inference, the letter must be dated c. 1750. 

™This phrase, an echo of Pistol’s clowning in King Henry iV Part Two 
(11, iv, 179 and 193) was employed by Smollett in Roderick Random (end 
of ch. 46). As used in this letter it appears to signify: have we not full 
editorial powers? 

* For permission to publish this letter I am indebted to the kindness of 
the owner, Reginald Blunt, Esq. of Chelsea, London, who has loaned it to 
the Chelsea Public Library. 

®See Mr. Reginald Blunt’s Memoirs of Gerald Blunt of Chelsea, His 
Family and Forbears .. . including . . . Forssteen and Cotton Memorials 
by Jane Mary Craig. London, 1911, p. 278. 
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on Downing Street in 1744. Cotton was a collector of shells, ores, 
coins, and other curiosities; perhaps he was the R. S. Cotton who, 
along with Smollett, was listed as a benefactor of Don Saltero’s, 
Chelsea. This letter *° is most characteristic of Smollett’s informal 
friendly side, and in its curious lore of contemporary natural 
science it displays the novelist’s fund of ready information: 


Dear Sir 


I have a very gratefull sense of your Kindness to Miss Curry when 
she was lately in London; & think myself much obliged to you and good 
Mrs. Cotton for all your expressions of Friendship and Regard. I shall 
never forget the chearfull Hours I have passed in your Company; & I 
regret very much my being at Such a Distance as not only interrupts our 
Society but prevents me from offering my advice, such as it is, to Mrs. 
Cotton, in the state of whose Health I take a Sincere Concern. 

You desire to know the method of converting the white of an Egg into 
a substance resembling amber. You have nothing to do but to peel off 
the white of a hard boiled egg & let it lie upon some shelf for four or five 
months, when by the Influence of the air, it becomes of the colour & con- 
sistence of amber, & may (like it) be chipped & used in fineering.** I have 
often thought that by incorporating a number of whites together & 
dropping into them a drop or two of the oil of amber, one might procure 
a large mass & mode] it into different shapes, for Snuff boxes, Cane Heads 
etc.; & this being properly consolidated by boiling & afterwards left to 
dry, would have not only the appearance & Consistence, but even the 
Smell of genuine amber. Perhaps this Process may require many repeated 
Experiments before it is brought to Perfection: but as you have a Turn 
for natural curiosities, I know you will not begrudge your Labour, es- 
pecially as it is attended with very little Expence; & will not take up 
much of your Time. I hear Mrs. Cotton intends to try the Effect of a 
Sea Voyage to Newcastle, & I very much approve of her Intention: for, 
I know nothing more likely to set her up. Pray, remember me to our 
friend Halford ** who I hear is still in a single state. if I had a little 


1° This letter is copied from the manuscript at the Chelsea Public Li- 
brary. The superscription reads, “To Robt Cotton Esq at his House in. 
Crown Court Westminster London.” On the cover is written, perhaps in 
Cotton’s hand, “ From Dr Smollet May 18, 1768.” 

11 Miss Curry was probably Anne Curry, or a younger sister or niece of 
Anne Curry, wife of George W. Renner, a loyal friend of the Smolletts in 
Italy. Renner died in 1791, and his wife, in 1811. Mrs. Renner was a 
beneficiary in the will of Smollett as well as in the will of Anne Smollett. 

12 Veneering. 

18 Possibly Oakley Halford, who lived at No. 3 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
1748-1781. See Walter H. Godfrey’s, The Parish of Chelsea (Part 1)... 
Being the Second Volume of the Survey of London... [e. 1909], p. 36. 
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Health and spirits I would write a Ballad upon him intituled the old 
Batchelor’s Ditty. If he will clap on a Bag wig & a bit of Lace & come 
down to Bath, it shall go hard but I will buckle him for Life. Here is 
his neighbor Major Macdonald; ** but, he does not seem to profit much by 
the waters: yet he is fat and fair, & his Tongue goes as fast as ever— 
I shall be very happy to hear from you when you are at Leisure. My wife 
& Miss Curry & Fanny ** join me in our best wishes for you & Mrs. Cotton 
& Family.—I desire you will keep out of these cursed Riots,?* & believe 
that I am with very great Esteem and affection 


My dear Sir 
Your very humble servt. 
Ts Smollett. 
Bath May 18 1768 
Lewis MANSFIELD KNAPP 
Williams College 





AN EARLY EDITION OF B. M. CAREW 


“The Accomplish’d Vagabond, or, The compleat Mumper: Exem- 
plify’d in the Bold & artful Enterprizes, & merry Pranks, of 
Bampfylde Carew, The notorious Dog-stealer . . . Exon: Printed 


by A. and S. Brice; by whom sold; and may also be had of Mess. 
Score, Thorn, and Tozer, Booksellers, in the same City. 
MDCCXLV. Price Sixpence,’—The existence of this edition of 
the notorious Devonshire stroller, first attested to by Lowndes, has 
been frequently called into question:* A copy, possibly unique, is 
now in the Dickson Collection of Fielding (Yale University 
Library), where it is bound in a volume with a group of other 


In a letter to Alexander Reid in 1763 Smollett referred to Halford as a 
personal friend. 

144A Major M’Donald appears on the list of the benefactors of Don 
Saltero’s, Chelsea. See Godfrey’s The Parish of Chelsea (Part 1), p. 63. 

15 Probably Frances Lascelles, granddaughter of Mrs. Leaver, and bene- 
ficiary in her will along with Elizabeth Smollett, her cousin. She may have 
come with her grandmother to Chelsea, and after the death of Mrs. Leaver 
(1762) and of Elizabeth (1763), she very probably continued to live with 
the Smolletts. A Miss C—— is alluded to in the Travels. 

16 The newspapers for May, 1768 published accounts of the attempts of 
rioters to free Wilkes from the Kings Bench Prison. 

1See article on Bampfylde Moore Carew in DNB., also The King of the 
Beggars, Bampfylde-Moore Carew, ed. C. H. Wilkinson, Oxford, 1931, p. xix. 
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eighteenth century pamphlets.2, As has been surmised, Lowndes 
was incorrect, though this may have been an error of the printer 
rather than of the bibliographer, in assigning the place of publica- 
tion to Oxon. 

Published in the same year and at the same place as the first 
account of Carew,* this volume was evidently designed to profit 
by the popularity of the earlier work. The poor grade of paper, 
its lack of ornaments and of a preface, the small type—which allows 
fifty-one lines to the page—the cheaper price, all point towards a 
piracy. 

There are important differences in the text, despite the fact that 
practically all the adventures are found in the same order as in the 
Ivfe. Description is cut to a minimum, many new cant terms are 
made use of, and there are numerous uncomplimentary references 
to the author of the Life, who presented Carew as a hero and did 
not scruple to associate worthy people with him in the performance 
of his rogue’s tricks. Names are frequently objected to and some- 
times entirely omitted. When the author of the Accomplish’d 
Vagabond reaches the adventure in which Lord Weymouth of 
Maiden-Bradley (Wiltshire) personates a beggar, he breaks out 
into open skepticism, and calls it “too romantic, and improbable, 
to obtain full credit.” 

The scathing allusions of this author to the original seem to 
point either to a personal quarrel between the booksellers or to an 
unusual degree of virtue in the Vagabond’s chronicler—whose sense 
of fitness forced him to retell the story, placing the “ hero” in his 
true colours. Certainly, the final paragraph bears eloquent testi- 
mony to some such feeling. 


[Carew] was accordingly transported to Maryland. ... During his 
Voyage thither he dictated an Account of his Transactions, to the Tenor 
of this our Narrative. What has been since prepared for the Press, as 
call’d, that is augmented with Embellishments, such as they are! by some 
who have pretended to have wrote his LIFE: which is too much a wretched 
pack of Impertinence, and a Libel against the Fame of many Honourable 
Persons, whilst in Effect an Encomium on a Monster of Wickedness hardly 
fellow’d. Tho’ we are in Haste to finish this our Undertaking, yet we 


? This volume contains also a copy of another early edition: An Apology 
for the Life of Bampfylde-Moore Carew, London, 1749. 

® Life and Adventures of Bampfylde-Moore Carew. ... Exon: Printed by 
the Farleys for Joseph Drew .. . 1745. Price Two Shillings. 
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can’t let the Conclusion of the immoral Performance aforesaid Escape 
uncensur’d; it asserting, as in Justice to the manifold Malefactor, that 
he did no real Mischief to any Man;—When as his whole Life, from his 
Youth upward to the Time of his last Commitment, was an uninterrupted 
Series of doing abundant real Mischief to Mankind in general. 


The men who were responsible for this book seem to have been 
fairly well known; at least there are references to two of them in 
Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes. The death of “ the Veteran ” Andrew 
Brice is recorded for 7 November, 1773. In the long article by 
Richard Gough on the “Progress of Selling Books by Cata- 
logues”* which Nichols thought worthy of a place in his opus,® 
the bookseller Edward Score of Exeter finds a place; for 1774, 
there is a record of his sale of the library of Andrew Brice, and—a 
piquant bit—for 1775, his sale of the library of the “ Rev. Mr. 
Rayner, Master of Tiverton School,” under whose tutelage the 
young B. M. Carew received his brief education. 


RawtpH L. CoLLins 
Yale University 





A POSSIBLE SOURCE FOR A TALE OF A TUB 


Gottsched’s Ndéthiger Vorrath zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Dramatischen Dichtkunst oder Verzeichnis (Leipzig, 1757, 1765) 
was, as far as I can ascertain, the first work to call attention to a 
possible influence of the romance, Der Eislebische Christliche Rit- 
ter, Ein Reformationsspiel (Martin Rinckhart, 1613), on Swift’s 
A Tale of a Tub. In 1785 the preliminary dissertation of Junker 
and Liebault’s Thédtre Allemand also suggested the possibility 
that Swift owed much to the German writer. The next year a 
writer in The Monthly Review or Literary Journal (London, vol. 
74) commented on this suggestion and decided that it carried 
“strong lines of probability.” Since 1786 no French or English 
scholars seem to have noted the problem. 

Der Ritter was edited in 1883 by Dr. Carl Miller who found no 
conclusive proof of influence on the Tale of a Tub and who 
believed it very unlikely that Swift could have seen the German 


* Lit. Anec., m1, 718. 
5 Gentleman’s Magazine, LVII, LXIv. 
* Lit. Anec., 11, 608-693. 
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play, since it had been quite neglected, even in Germany. The 
following résumé of Der Ritter is taken from The Monthly Review: 


A certain king, named Emanuel, had three sons, Pseudo-Peter, Martin, 
and John; of whom the eldest traveled in Italy, the second into Germany, 
and the third into Switzerland. During their absence the father dies, 
after having made a will, in which he leaves his kingdom to his three 
sons and prescribes to them the rules and method they were to follow in 
governing their subjects. The eldest son, on his return home, takes 
possession of the kingdom, as if it belonged to him alone, treats his sub- 
jects with the greatest cruelty, and shows no regard to his father’s will. 
Soon after this Martin returns, and, shocked at the repeated acts of vio- 
lence committed by his brother, he accosts him with the most serious 
remonstrances, which Pseudu-Peter treats with indignation and contempt. 
In the midst of this contest, the youngest brother arrives from Switzerland, 
and, instead of accommodating matters, puts all into confusion by his im- 
petuosity and petulance; at one time rejecting the testament as null and 
void, and at another interpreting its contents in the strangest manner. 
Finding, however, that this turbulent method of proceeding only served to 
prolong the contest, he bethought himself of an expedient for deciding it; 
this was, to dig up the body of their deceased father, and to set it up as 
a mark at which the three brothers were to shoot successively, in con- 
sequence of a previous agreement, that he who touched it nearest the heart 
should be the sole possessor of the disputed kingdom. Pseudo-Peter con- 
sented to this proposal, but it was opposed by Martin, who respected his 
father’s remains, and hence the contest became more violent than ever. 
Martin’s generous opposition to the proposal of his brothers rendered him 
the object of their aversion, and they persecuted him with unrelenting 
cruelty; but by an act of divine justice, the deceased father was exhibited 
in a formidable apparition to his three sons, and chastising the eldest and 
youngest with cruel torments, rewarded the filial affection of Martin, by 
putting the crown upon his head. 


Altho the German play is unique in the proposed shooting 
match, the ghost, and the final victory of Martin and his being 
crowned as lawful heir, both works have certain marked similari- 
ties in plot and in characterization of the brothers. 

Der Ritter may have become known in England through a French 
résumé. Junker and Liebault’s Thédtre Allemand cites the fol- 
lowing title: Le Chevalier chretien d’Eisleben jolie comedie spiri- 
tuelle ou l'on trouve lV’ Histoire de Luther et celle des deux grands 
ennemis le Pape et Calvin. Not only is the French rendition of 
the German title indicative of a French adaptation of the original, 
but the French date of publication is given as 1623, rather than as 
1613, when the German work appeared. Until it is conclusively 
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proven that the basic details of plot and characterization of both 
Der Ritter and A Tale of a Tub are traceable to common sources, 
or that there were similar satiric allegories more readily available 
to Swift, I believe that we must admit the possibility that there is 
a real problem in the similarities between the German and the 
English tales of the Three Brothers. 

C. M. WEBSTER 


University of Tennessee 





REVIEWS 


The Works of Edmund Spenser, A Variorum Edition. Edited by 
EDWIN GREENLAW, CHARLES GROSVENOR OsGcooD, FREDERICK 
MorGaNn PADELFORD. 


The Faerve Queene, Book 1, FREDERICK MorGan PapDELForD, Special 
Editor. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1932. Pp. xii + 558. $6.00. 


This, as the second title indicates, is the first volume of the 
Variorum Edition of Spenser’s work, planned by the late Professor 
Greenlaw and now issued under the direction of Professors Osgood 
and Padelford—assisted by Dr. Heffner and Dr. Strathmann of 
Johns Hopkins. The aim of the editors has been to bring together 
the results of the work done by scholars English, American, French 
and German, on the text, the sources, and the interpretation of 
Spenser’s poems—especially the Faerie Queene with which this 
edition begins. We may quote from the Preface: “The critical 
study of Spenser began early in the eighteenth century. The 
eighteenth century editors and commentators, though inclined to 
take undue liberties with the text, and though somewhat influenced 
by ‘ classical’ standards, laid a substantial foundation of scholar- 
ship, especially in showing the indebtedness of the poet to classical 
writers, to the medieval romances, and to the Italian poets. The 
Romantic Period contributed less by way of accurate scholarship 
but much by way of sympathetic criticism. The modern school, 
trained in methods of careful research, has accumulated a rich store 
of special studies and produced many good editions.” A glance 
at the bibliography will show what a large share in this later work 
falls to the credit of American scholarship. As in the work on 
Chaucer the torch has, during the past fifty or sixty years, passed 
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from German and English to American scholars, so, one might say, 
since the eighteenth century critics laid down the pen the most fruit- 
ful additions to what they had done have been made by American 
students. This is specially true regarding the quest of sources 
and the endeavor after interpretation. In appreciative criticism 
no American writer seems to me to have added so well to the 
criticism of Hazlitt, Lamb, Scott and others as that great French 
critic, Emile Legouis. 

An exhaustive criticism of the first volume will require more 
prolonged study than the present writer has been able to give to it. 
I will confine my article to some comments on the format of the 
book, and on the contents under the three heads of text, sources, 
and interpretation. The book is admirably produced—well printed, 
good paper, and with that “ excellent thing ” in books (not always 
achieved by American publications) no undue weight. Consider- 
ing how much has been got into the volume in the shape of text, 
commentary, appendixes (some nine in number not including that 
on the text) it is surprising that the volume is so agreeable to use, 
so manageable in the hand, as well as pleasing to the eye. 

The text “follows in the main the edition of 1596, departing 
from it only when there is a very strong presumption of error... 
the special editor is responsible for the readings finally adopted.” 
For variant readings a student must look, not to the foot of the 
page as in Smith’s edition (Oxford, 1909), which arrangement 
would have injured the appearance of the page, but to a Textual 
Appendix supplied by Doctors Heffner and Strathmann. Here a 
student will find several things requiring his attention, in the first 
place an interesting Introduction indicating the source and the 
methods used in this edition; secondly, on the mutual relation of 
the early Quartos, the relations of 1590 and and 1596; on the vari- 
ants presented by different copies of the same edition ; and lastly, on 
the changes in spelling and punctuation made in successive editions. 
This is followed by a list of Variant Readings and that by some 
Critical Notes on the text. Any one who studies the text in detail 
has accordingly to keep his finger in two places—the variant 
readings and the critical notes in which some of these variants are 
discussed. It is a difficult task to make any such list of variants 
exhaustive. We have compared in the First Canto the lists given 
here with the footnotes in Smith. The Variorum gives a more 
complete record of variants in spelling and punctuation, yet misses 
some which Smith has recorded (assuming Smith’s accuracy, I 
have not the original editions at hand). In XX 4 ‘ vildly’ becomes 
‘vilely’ in 1609, as so often in later seventeenth century editions 
of older texts. In XXI 6 ‘t’avale’ is recorded by the Variorum 
but not that it was corrected into ‘to avale’ in F. E. But these 
are trifles. On the whole, the Variorum record is the more com- 
plete, and extends to the text of later editors. 
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On the question of spelling the editors come to the conclusion 
that the variations in the editions are due to the printers, “ but 
that frequently the compositor was influenced by the copy” from 
which he was setting up whether manuscript in 1590, or the edition 
of 1590 in 1596. This is in keeping with what we know of 
Elizabethan and later practice. Milton’s works, prose and verse, give 
evidence of a continuous conflict between the wishes of the author 
and the practice of the printer. There is one feature, however, of the 
printing of the Faerie Queene which seems to me to point to the 
intention of the poet—the care which is taken to emphasize the 
rhyme by the form in which the closing words are spelled—‘ spide ’ 
‘aside’; ‘farre’ ‘warre’; ‘springing fast’ ‘such peril past’; 
‘slight’ ‘ quight’ ‘ hight’. 

Coming to Spenser’s sources we consider this is undoubtedly 
the region in which American scholarship has done its most fruit- 
ful work, has made the most material additions to the work of the 
eighteenth century editors. We feel quite unable in a brief review 
to do justice to the mass of information and conjecture scattered 
through the notes or collected in Appendix IV, Sources of Book I, 
which deals with the legend of St. George, Una and her lamb, 
Gareth and the legend of the Fair Unknown, lions in romances, 
the Holy Grail, etc., ete. A later Appendix VIII deals with the 
Platonic Element in Spenser’s poetry. Here one feels some ref- 
erence might have been made to Professor J. A. Stewart’s interest- 
ing essay on Platonism and English Poetry (English Literature and 
the Classics, Oxford, 1912) ; and in a subsequent volume considera- 
tion should be given to Mr. A. E. Taylor’s scepticism regarding 
Spenser’s first hand knowledge of Plato. No scholar knows more 
about Plato than Taylor; and recent work on Chapman has shown 
how frequently we have been deceived regarding English poets’ 
classical acquirements. Indeed Mr. Merritt Hughes has shown 
that Spenser had probably no first hand knowledge of Theocritus. 

But it is when we come to criticism and interpretation that there 
is most room for difference of opinion. The tendency of American 
critics has on the whole been to take Spenser as allegorist and 
moralist more seriously than, with some exceptions as Professor de 
Selincourt, have recent critics English and French. “The Alle- 
gory will not bite you,” said Hazlitt; but some later critics, as 
Jusserand and Yeats, have contended that it frequently does bite 
you and is always more or less of an intrusion. But before touch- 
ing on this it is well to indicate what material our edition supplies 
for consideration of the poem and its intention spiritual and 
historical. Appendix I on the Plan and Conduct of the Poem deals 
with what has been said on this subject by writers from the older 
classical school to Courthope, de Selincourt, Cory, Greenlaw, 
Renwick and many others. This includes Jusserand’s discussion 
of the virtues which Spenser intended to symbolize, and the 
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accuracy of his statement, in the letter to Raleigh, that Aristotle 
was his guide; also Cory’s attempt, answered by Greenlaw, to 
regard the poem as an epic of the future of England under the 
Earl of Leicester. Some of all this was perhaps hardly worth the 
space allowed (but a Variorum edition must necessarily include 
a certain amount of dead wood) ; and some of it becomes irrelevant 
or at least impossible to determine in view of the fact that the 
poem was never finished, that the plan which Spenser outlined 
to Raleigh was still in the abstract. Spenser can hardly have found 
in Aristotle justification for a Book on Chastity or on Courtesy or 
on Constancy. The poem as it proceeded was evidently becoming 
more and more fluid. Appendix IT deals with the general propriety 
of the Allegory, but the extracts are chosen entirely from Joseph 
Spence, Thomas Warton and that rather harum-scarum critic, John 
Wilson. It might have been well to include some of the criticism 
of more sceptical students such as Jusserand and Yeats. Appendix 
III deals with Spenser and Ariosto as artists quoting from Warton, 
Hazlitt and Courthope. This also I think might have been added 
to. Appendix V (following that on the sources referred to above) 
returns to the moral and spiritual allegory. Appendix VI deals 
with the historical allegory. A short Appendix IX discusses the 
Muse of the Faerie Queene—Clio or Calliope? 

The fifth and sixth Appendixes (pp. 422-495) contain, it will 
thus be seeen, the bulk of what comes under my third head, the 
interpretation of Spenser’s complicated allegory, spiritual and his- 
torical. Here a student will find, selected and assembled in a 
manner fitted to save him from searching through many publica- 
tions, the best of what has been written upon this subject from Sir 
Walter Scott’s review of Todd’s Spenser, and Ruskin’s Stones of 
Venice up to the present day. Here he will find the various 
attempts which have been made to expound the significance of 
every character and every incident. The varieties of opinions 
expressed are a sufficient indication of the difficulty of the task; 
and a young student, bent on discovering a consistent allegory, 
might be advised, by way of caution, to read in the first place 
Professor Legouis’ comment, cited at p. 273, on the speech of 
Despair with all its logical contradictions, and (what will probably 
be cited in a later volume) Professor Saurat’s note on the contra- 
dictions for which Spenser is responsible in the description and 
philosophy of the Garden of Adonis (111, vi, 29 ff.). The French 
mind is not apt to befog itself with the sentimental moralizing 
which one detects in Ruskin’s analysis (pp. 422-5), and in that of 
some of the later commentators. Still, Spenser did intend his poem 
to be a ‘ continued allegory,’ and one must be grateful for the work 
of those who have endeavored to interpret it. Even when they are 
right, one feels that Spenser himself has failed to make his intention 
clear and poetically effective. The late Mr. Greenlaw, for example, 
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has an interesting note on the Fradubio incident in Canto II: 
“ Red Crosse spiritually blinded meets with an experience which he 
fails to interpret.” Yes, one thinks, that is probably the intention, 
but has Spenser really made it clear to us that Red Crosse is 
not a quite innocently misled person or implied clearly that he 
could and should have understood the significance of what he saw? 
Bunyan would have left us in no such uncertainty. The main out- 
line of the spiritual allegory is clear enough and might be summed 
up in the favorite ejaculation of Ulster Protestants ‘to Hell with 
the Pope!’, but detailed interpretations are more difficult and are 
not always helpful to the appreciation of the poetry as such. 
Regarding the historical allusions there is still greater variety of 
opinion, witness the selections here made from the writings of 
Sir Walter Scott, J. E. Whitney, Lillian Winstanley, Professor 
Padelford, the late Mr. Greenlaw and others—to confine myself 
only to those whose speculations seem to me interesting and sugges- 
tive. Scott’s short note (p. 450) represents one extreme, which 
would make the story symbolize the history of the Christian Church, 
if more closely of the Anglican Church. Mr. Greenlaw’s very inter- 
esting and valuable note (pp. 485-95) represents the other extreme, 
which would confine the allusions definitely to the reign and the 
religious achievement of Elizabeth. Others maintain an inter- 
mediate position, taking the story to refer to the history of the 
Reformation in England from the reign of Henry VIII onwards. 
Ts it not possible that there is an element of truth in both extremes? 
Historical allegory must, to be effective, deal with recent history, 
history likely to be still fresh in readers’ minds; and for Spenser 
and his readers that will certainly mean Elizabeth first and fore- 
most. Yet the history of Christianity has been, in the world as 
in the individual, a repetition of similar crises and developments. 
IT have always thought that while there must be contemporary 
allusions such as Miss Winstanley and Mr. Greenlaw suggest, yet 
there may have been also in Spenser’s mind the larger view of 
Christian history. His story tells what befell Faith when by 
Error separated from Truth, but also of the perils incurred by 
Truth, when deserted by Faith or the Visible Church. Is not 
Spenser touching on a question which must have haunted the 
Protestant minds—‘if Rome be Anti Christ (as we maintain) 
what became of Truth during all those centuries of Roman suprem- 
acy’ ? In the lion which protects Una he seems to me to suggest 
that the natural instincts of the human heart were always on the 
side of truth. But in the story of Satyrs I have at times suspected 
that he entertained the thought, sometimes expressed, that even 
during the darkest ages of Roman superstition there had been in 
remoter districts, among the Waldenses for example, simple if 
imperfect witnesses to the truth which Protestantism brought again 
to light. But this is not the place to put forward fresh conjectures. 


4 
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This volume supplies the requisite materials for all further dis- 
cussion of the subject. It is a great achievement of American 
scholarship, both in its production at this difficult time, and in the 
evidence it bears to the large part that the American scholars have 
borne in all recent work on Spenser. One can but hope that it will 
receive the welcome it deserves and find a place in every library. 


H. J. C. Grierson 
The University, Edinburgh 





Studies in Spenser's Historical Allegory. By EDWIN GREENLAW. 
Johns Hopkins Monographs in Literary History, vol. 11. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1932. Pp. 
ix + 220. $2.00. 


Two of the four essays in this volume are reprints of articles by 
Professor Greenlaw which appeared some twenty years ago, but are 
still of the first importance to students of Spenser. Here they are 
united with his final Spenserian investigations in a book of extraor- 
dinary unity. Two-thirds of the material is new, and the pre- 
viously unpublished essays stand first, as they ought logically to 
do. Their central thesis was adumbrated by Dr. Ray Heffner’s 
article on “ Spenser’s Allegory in Book I of The Faerie Queene” 
(SP., April, 1930), and Dr. Heffner’s long association with Pro- 


fessor Greenlaw makes him the proper editor for this posthumous 
volume. 

The first essay traces the controversy over the historicity of 
Arthur and of the Trojan derivation of the Britons from Polydore 
Virgil’s aspersion of Geoffrey of Monmouth in 1534 to the decision 


of Camden and Speed at least to “give leave to antiquity, who 


sometimes mingles falsehoods with truths, to make the beginnings 
of policies seem more honorable.” With a wealth of contemporary 
evidence Professor Greenlaw indicates the practical significance in 
Tudor history of Cadwallader’s prophecy that, 


Part of our blood, in highest pompe, 
Shall Englands glorie be. 


Then he studies the penetration of the theme into literature as the 
fulfilment of the prophecies of Merlin began to interest Warner, 
Churchyard and Drayton, and as it entered into early drama and 
into the Mirrour for Magistrates. Finally, he interprets the 
Arthurian legend as it appeared to an Elizabethan who had seen it 
moralized in the Mirrour, accepted as fact by many historians, and 
lifted to the level of prophetic rhapsody by the poets. For Eng- 
lishmen in the closing years of the sixteenth century there would 
have been no difficulty in accepting a romance in which “ Rome 
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was once more conquered, by a new Arthur, whose return was to 
be mystically expressed, a continued allegory or dark conceit.” 

The interpretation in this chapter blazes new trails, and it is 
no less valid than it is original. It sometimes deviates into con- 
troversy, but hardly in a way to imperil its conclusions. The thesis 
that Arthur was anglicized during the later Middle Ages, which is 
advanced by Sir E. K. Chambers in Arthur of Britain, Professor 
Greenlaw observes is “the direct opposite” of his doctrine. To 
the present reviewer the opposition seems as far from being anti- 
podal as it does to Professor Millican in Spenser and the Table 
Round. In that slightly more recent study, which brings amazing 
confirmation to Professor Greenlaw at almost every point, and 
which is—by the author’s confession—largely indebted to him, Sir 
Edmund’s theory polarizes with all the other evidence which proves 
the importance of the Arthurian ferment in the Faerie Queene. 

More serious is Professor Greenlaw’s difference with those who 
believe that the decline of interest in Arthurian romance, as dis- 
tinguished from the prestige of Arthur in history and prophecy, 
was due to Puritan prejudices in the sixteenth century. Ascham’s 
remark about murder and bold bawdry in Malory has been over- 
stressed and narrowly interpreted, but it has some representative 
value for the times. An age as susceptible as Spenser’s to Castigli- 
one’s doctrine was prone to the perennial notion that the recent past 
was grossly uncivilized. To some degree the faithful loves and 
the wars which make ambition virtue in Spenser, and even in 
Shakespeare, are an outgrowth of the prejudice in Ascham’s 
remark. To Professor Greenlaw the primary motive for contempt 
of the Arthurian romances in Spenser’s time seems to have been the 
fear of the writers opposed to Polydore Virgil and his sympathizers 
in “ the battle of the books ” that by accepting the historical Arthur 
they might seem to underwrite the irresponsibility of Geoffrey and 
Malory. Spenser’s critical instincts as displayed in his treatment 
of chronicle history in both the Faerie Queene and the Veue, he 
observes, brought him into line with the antiquarians, who “ were 
one with Polydore in rejecting the legendary tales of Chretien and 
Malory, but . . . insisted on the historic city of Arthur and the 
truth of the descent from Troy.” Here Professor Greenlaw estab- 
lishes a very important point; but his contention that Spenser not 
only avoids the great knights, but also the great scenes and motifs 
of Arthurian romance, should be checked against Miss Margaret 
Richter’s evidence of the considerable extent to which such motifs 
appear in the Faerie Queene. 

“ Elizabethan Fact and Modern Fancy,” the second essay, is 
pivoted between two controversial matters, the “new romanti- 


1 Miss Richter’s doctoral thesis, still unpublished, is in the library of the 
Leland Stanford University. 
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cism ” of Miss Winstanley and Miss Albright, who read an “ epic 
of Europe ” in Shakespeare and (secondarily) in Spenser, and the 
“ cross-word puzzle ” theory of Spenserian criticism. Incidentally, 
there are some trenchant thrusts at the enemies of such research as 
the book itself embodies. The first of the two central controversies 
is beside the central interest of the book, for the emphasis is 
entirely on Shakespeare. The strictures on Miss Winstanley’s 
“epic of Europe ” as she finds it in Othello and Macbeth are really 
very important, and they are eminently fair; but in a volume 
devoted to Spenser it is odd to find no mention of her skillful 
reading of an epic of Europe in the second book of the Faerie 
Queene by equating Guyon with Coligny.? 

In the latter of the two controversies, Professor Greenlaw offers 
a challenge to all Spenserians. With a new emphasis he reasserts 
the fact which Warton first pointed out—and which many scholars, 
he himself among them, have contributed to establish—the fact 
that Spenser’s allegory owes much to the masques. In opposition 
to the very general and idealistic political allegory in the masques 
of which we have record as having been shown to Elizabeth, and 
which, it is impossible to doubt, deeply influenced the Faerie 
Queene, he sets the criticism which makes of the poem a “ cross- 
word puzzle ” of “ chronological events, major and minor persons, 
even bushes and trees.” Instead of that method he urges one 


that starts from no preconceived notion of what Spenser should or might 
have done, but from certain rather simple conceptions based on ascertained 
fact, and from these proceeds to inquire, so far as may be possible after 
so many years, concerning the historical allusions, which are the ornaments 
and graces, not the underlying structure, of the Faerie Queene. 


To this the best answer is the retort that the ornaments and graces 
of the criticism of a poet correspond to those which he himself 
possesses. One of the minor ornaments of this book is the ingenious 
suggestion that in the Duke of Northumberland’s claim for the 
treasure chest cast ashore in his jurisdiction in 1560, and in Par- 
liament’s refusal in 1566 to sanction Elizabeth’s claim to the right 
to mine copper at Keswick, we may have the basis of Spenser’s 
story of the quarrel of the brothers over the treasure chest cast 
ashore, in the Legend of Justice. Historical allusion is a factor in 
Spenser’s art, and Professor Millican is right in saying that his 
“use of political allegory was in a way but a continuation of the 
medieval roman 4a clef.” Attempts to construct historically com- 
plete interpretations of his allegory—such as Miss Winstanley’s 
parallel of Guyon’s adventures with those of Coligny, and Profes- 
sor Padelford’s study of the political and ecclesiastical allegory of 
Book I—must, as Miss Winstanley herself points out, overreach 


2The Faerie Queene. Book wu. Edited by Lillian Winstanley, 1922, 
introduction, pp. Ixxii-lxxix. 
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themselves. Doubtless Professor Greenlaw is right in challenging 
their representation of Spenser’s use of history in his poem. In 
The Faerie Queene history is apocalyptic; its pageant is much 
more arbitrary and symbolic than that in Hardy’s Dynasts. But 
between the conception of The Faerie Queene as a roman a clef 
and the more just conception of it as an apocalyptic masque there 
must be some connection found. It has both qualities and they are 
both organic. 

Readers who are familiar with Professor Greenlaw’s articles on 
“Spenser and the Harl of Leicester” and “Spenser and British 
Imperialism ” will be glad to find them under new titles here, and 
they will be grateful to Dr. Heffner for including in the Com- 
mentary the essential pages of “Spenser’s Fairy Mythology.” 
Although, as the title indicates, the book is not a complete treat- 
ment of its subject, it will be a permanent landmark in the study 
of Spenser’s historical allegory. The fine conclusion to the last 
essay—which defends Spenser against the charge of vindictiveness 
in the Legend of Justice and in the Veue, and represents him as 
an enlightened patriot who stood with Walsingham and Raleigh 
against Burleigh in his conception of colonial policy—is a fit climax 
for the book. 

The discovery of the evidence underlying Professor Greenlaw’s 
interpretation of Spenser’s political thought was a brilliant exam- 
ple of the kind of scholarly investigation for which he stood, and 


of which this book itself was intended, in part, as a justification. 
There are few more solid tributes to Spenser’s fame than these 
essays, and there could be no better monuments to Professor Green- 
law himself. 


Merritt Y. HucHEs 
Dublin, Ireland 





Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition in English Poetry. By 
Dovetas BusH. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1932. Pp. x+ 360. $4.00. 


A formidable title, with connotations of enormous labor and 
erudition, which in themselves would be no insurance against dull- 
ness. The labor and the erudition Dr. Bush has generously bestowed ; 
but he never ceases to be amused with his task and lights up his 
matter with allusion or turn of phrase or quick and skilful general- 
ization, at once delighting and teaching the reader in most approved 
Horatian way. “This volume attempts,” he says, 
to outline both the changing moral and intellectual conceptions of myth 
and the changing fashions in artistic treatment, for the two are of course 
inseparable. The cycle of taste is roughly parallel to that represented by 


the ancient writers already named: it begins with religious seriousness and 
ends with irreverent burlesque. We shall follow the poetic handling of 
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myth from the period of infant simplicity through that of adolescent 
exuberance to the mature and chastened splendor of the last poet of the 
English Renaissance, and, finally, sink by a logical anticlimax to the 
immature and unchaste travesties of the Restoration. 

In brief Dr. Bush views mythology as an index in which may be 
read both the artistic temper of a generation, and the subtlest values 
in the creations of any poet. 

Of late special studies in the debt of the moderns to the ancients 
have been accumulating like the leaves in Vallombrosa, and the 
book before us serves as a convenient and much-needed variorum of 
their findings. But it is far more than a résumé. With a pre- 
liminary survey of theories concerning mythology, as they were 
formed, expanded, varied, or contracted from latest pagan days, 
the author establishes certain focal centres of his observation— 
Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, Chapman, Milton. About these is 
ordered a host of details, including considerations of various 
minor poets, lyric verse, translations, and allegory. Among other 
prevalent themes of the discussion is the impossibility of a sharp 
distinction between “ Middle Ages” and Renaissance. “ The 
medieval mind accepted the irrational if it came in the guise of 
religion, we accept the irrational if it comes in the guise of science ; 
the difference is called progress.... A main effort of this book will 
be to show the persistence, for good and ill, of the medieval spirit.” 
For the Middle Age, as its realization of the ancient world increased, 
formulated its interpretation of ancient myth as essentially dia- 
bolical, or essentially allegorical, whether of nature, of history, of 
morals, or of the plan of salvation. These various interpretations 
are to be traced in the mythology of English poets as late as 
Paradise Regained. But the Renaissance tended to handle them 
with an easier and idler touch, content in scores of instances merely 
to retell, however skilfully, the old tales, or use them as so much 
pustiche, luxuriating in their inexhaustible beauty, without any 
more serious thought of their import. To Milton this tendency 
was a grave matter. He detected in it a form of his besetting sin 
as a learned poet, the sin of accidia, though he would hardly have 
called it that. Which perhaps accounts for his treatment of the 
last temptation in Paradise Regained, and for the comparative 
scantiness of mythological embellishment in his latest poems. 

Perhaps Dr. Bush at times allows himself to be too much 
embarrassed with academic cant terms, such as classic, neo-classic, 
romantic. All treatment of ancient myth worth considering, prob- 
ably all poetry, is romantic, and the sooner we give up these old 
wizened epithets for larger concepts and more valid distinctions, 
the better. He clearly has demonstrated his power to override them, 
especially in his closing paragraphs. If he had insisted throughout 
on the parallel above cited between the ancient “cycle of taste” 
and the modern, if he had for example explained the peculiar skill, 
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finish, and point of Milton’s use of myth as high Alexandrianism, 
not only schooled in the best Alexandrian ideals, but coinciding 
with them in the moment at which they recur in the modern 
“cycle,” he would, I cannot help thinking, have written more 
freely and comprehensively, more in his natural stride. 

Two fine bibliographies conclude the volume, one of poetical 
texts, one of lucubrations. From the latter I miss only Miss 
Duckett’s Catullus in English Poetry, 1925. 

Young scholars, regardless of their special interest, should be 
acquainted with Dr. Bush’s study. Its control of details, its sense 
of artistic values, its spirited humanity will stir their emulation— 
without melancholy. Everyone must hope that the author will con- 
tinue his studies, through the fascinating succession from Gray to 
Tennyson, or for that matter, to Flecker and O’Neill. 


CHARLES G. Oscoop 
Princeton University 





Classical Mythology in the Poetry of Edmund Spenser. By HENRY 
GipBons LoTsPEICH. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1932. Pp. x-+ 126. $3.00. 


Spiritualismus und Sensualismus in der englischen Barocklyrik. 
Von WERNER P. FRIEDERICH. Wien und Leipzig: Wilhelm 
Braumiiller, 1932. Pp. viii-++ 303. RM 14. (Wiener Bei- 
triage, LVII Band.) 


The Oxford Book of Siateenth Century Verse. Chosen by E. K. 
CHAMBERS. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1932. Pp. xiii 
+ 905. $3.00. 


Elizabethan scholars, while grateful for Miss Sawtelle’s pioneer 
work on the sources of Spenser’s classical mythology, wished for a 
book which would not only be more full and accurate, but would 
take much larger account of non-classical sources. That wish is 
very admirably fulfilled in Dr. Lotspeich’s dissertation, which was 
done under the master of those who know mythology, Professor 
Osgood. It is similar in form to Professor Osgood’s work on 
Milton ; a general discussion is followed by a dictionary of Spenser’s 
mythology. Since for most people the dictionary will remain a 
work of reference, and only a few will read it straight through (as 
I have done, with great interest), one might wish that Dr. Lotspeich 
had put more of his material into the shop window, though the 
twenty-six pages of introduction are sound and suggestive. He dis- 
cusses Spenser’s “ equation of poetry and myth,” an instinct that 
makes mythology an integral part of his thought and feeling, his 
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use of decorative allusion and simile, and especially his acceptance 
of myth as moralized by such mythographers as Boccaccio and 
Natalis Comes. Spenser not only makes specific use of these expo- 
nents of allegory, but constantly writes in the spirit of their work. 
Apart from its general value as a reliable source-book of Spenser’s 
mythology, the chief single contribution of Dr. Lotspeich’s disserta- 
tion is its precise relating of many passages to the De Genealogia 
Deorum and Mythologie. He demonstrates what most modern 
scholars had suspected, though only a few, such as Professor Lemmi, 
had gone into the problem. Spenser appears to owe almost as much 
to the medieval allegorical tradition as Chapman, although the 
poetic results are generally very different. The more one has tried 
to explore the territory Dr. Lotspeich covers, the more one appre- 
ciates the competence and thoroughness of his investigation. 

There is no room here for details, but, since a reviewer must 
always find a few motes in his brother’s eye, some trifles may be 
mentioned. No one could ever consider all possible sources, but I 
think Seneca, directly and indirectly, had something to do with 
Elizabethan mythology. The order of Spenser’s mythological sin- 
ners (F.Q., I. v. 35) is said (p. 74) not to be paralleled in the 
classics ; but see Hercules Furens, 750 ff. Phaedra kills herself with 
a knife (p. 70) in the Hippolytus. For Phlegethon as a fiery 
stream enveloping sinners (p. 100), see, for example, Hippolytus, 
1227, Thyestes, 73. The note on the equating of nymphs and fairies 
(p. 92) might have included Dr. M. W. Latham’s The Elizabethan 
Fairies. “Limbo lake” (p. 78) occurs in the Gorgeous Gallery 
(ed. Rollins, p. 81). I observe very few misprints: “ Prosperina ” 
(p. 14); “D. H.” for “J. D.” Cooke (p. 18); “ Cimmeriam ” 
(p. 47). 

The sensuous and the spiritual appear in Spenser side by side; 
the senses of the poet are not dulled by the conscience of the 
preacher. Such an untroubled equilibrium could hardly be main- 
tained in the more complex world of the seventeenth century. The 
optimism and naturalism of the humanists, says Dr. Friederich, 
which had been a revolt against medieval pessimism and asceticism, 
encountered in the Catholic Reformation a new affirmation of 
medieval religion. The manifestations of these conflicting tenden- 
cies in the secular and religious lyrists of the first half of the 
seventeenth century are the subject of Dr. Friederich’s substantial 
volume. By “baroque” he understands chiefly the opposition be- 
tween Ovidian paganism and the medieval fear of God. He devotes 
himself especially to seven poets. Donne, Herrick, and Vaughan 
give expression to the opposed impulses within them. Carew and 
Suckling represent predominantly the pagan naturalism of the 
courtier, Herbert and Crashaw the quest of self-denying holiness 
and the vision of the divine. The theme is one that never loses its 
fascination, and Dr. Friederich works out its implications and rami- 
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fications with a mature breadth of view and an amplitude of illus- 
tration that result in freshness and frequent illumination. The 
last seventy pages study the effects of the inner conflict on the 
substance and style of poetry. 

Of anthologies of Elizabethan lyrics we have had almost too many. 
Sir Edmund Chambers’ volume contains not only the great body of 
golden lyrics but such things as Marlowe’s Hero and Leander and 
Davies’ Orchestra in full, and ninety-six pages of Spenser. How- 
ever, when one has given the title of the book, named the editor 
and the press, and said that it has nine hundred pages, compli- 
mentary remarks are superfluous. 


Doveias BusH 
University of Minnesota 





Spenser and the Table Round. By CuHarLEs Bowie MILLICAN. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. xv + 236. 
$2.50. 


This book is particularly noteworthy as a collection of very 
important materials which throw light upon the political signifi- 
cance of the British legend in the reign of Elizabeth. It is especially 
valuable in its account of out-of-the-way sources; its excerpts from 
rare books, tracts, and poems; and its presentation of manuscript 
evidence not easily accessible. The Welsh references fill a very 
real need and bring considerable support to the thesis of the book. 
The notes, which are out of the way of the general reader by their 
position at the back of the book, prove to be some of the most fas- 
cinating pages to those interested in research, for they make a 
distinct contribution in themselves. One finds additional facts, 
new light on sources, and other matters of interest and importance, 
such as the clearing up of the identity of the Richard Robinsons in 
note 75, page 170. 

Mr. Millican is advancing no new idea in developing the theme 
of the Tudor-British and seems somewhat to minimize the work 
of such scholars as A. E. Parsons, Lilian Winstanley, and Professor 
Edwin Greenlaw, whose masterly presentation of the subject in his 
“ A Sixteenth Century Battle of Books” (see Millican, p. 4 and 
p. 147, note 5) was posthumously published in Studies in Spenser’s 
Historical Allegory. Our thanks go to Mr. Millican, however, for 
an accumulation of detailed evidence in corroboration of the im- 
portant fact of the political use of the Arthurian story by the 
Tudors. 

The relation of this wealth of source material to Spenser and the 
Faerie Queene is not always clearly shown. The “ story ” gets lost 
in the mass of evidence, and the significance of the facts presented 
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is not readily apparent. The connection with Spenser of the early 
background materials given in Chapter II, for example, needs 
pointing. 

Chapter III is undoubtedly the best written section of the book. 
Here the reader’s attention is kept directed towards Spenser, and 
the interpretation is adequately indicated, as on pages 68-9, The 
handling of the Harvey references, important in themselves, is an 
excellent illustration of what Mr. Millican can do when he will 
in subordinating individual details to his main trend of thought. 

In spite of the seeming fullness of the proof of his argument in 
the chapters mentioned, Mr. Millican omits among other things 
one large and very rich field, that of pageantry. To supplement 
his discussion, one should refer to Mr. Ray Heffner’s notes in 
Professor Greenlaw’s Studies in Spenser's Historical Allegory (pp. 
172-80). 

The subtitle of the book, “A Study in the Contemporaneous 
Background for Spenser’s Use of the Arthurian Legend,” leaves 
one unprepared for a discussion of the Stuart period and for men- 
tion of materials which belong to the time of the Commonwealth. 
Since there is a chapter on “ The Early Stuart Period,” however, 
the treatment should be more representative of conditions at this 
time. The chapter is the most disappointing in the volume. The 
richness of the period in British story, whether it be found in 
pageant, history, political and legal treatises, or literature, is not 
suggested by this study; and no interpretation, except a hangover 
from Tudor usage, is offered. In spite of the title of the chapter, 
Mr. Millican goes into the Commonwealth period to mention two 
manuscript epics. His hurried generalizations concerning these 
seem somewhat untimely in view of the fact that they are accessible 
also in the library of the Tudor and Stuart Club of the Johns 
Hopkins University, which secured them for the work on the 
Spenser Variorum edition and for use in other studies in prepara- 
tion under the direction of Professor Greenlaw. In the brief space 
of a review it is impossible adequately to supplement the sparcity of 
material in Chapter V. I should like, however, to take issue with one 
comment. Since James constantly used his Tudor-British derivation 
to strengthen his claims to the throne and his popularity with his 
British subjects, the generalization that his “ irritation at Drayton 
may have been in part due to the Tudor connection insisted upon 
for him” (p. 128) seems untenable. All the evidence is to the 
contrary. One thinks, of course, of the huge pyramid bearing this 
ancestry, which was used as a part of the coronation pageantry, the 
references in the complimentary speeches to James, in the other 
literature of the reign, and in the speech to parliament made by 
James himself. Such points as this should not be over-emphasized, 
however, in view of such interesting material as the quotations from 
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Sir George Buck—in manuscript—and from John Thornbourough’s 
work (pp. 132-3). 

This statement brings us back to the major contribution to 
scholarship made by Mr. Millican’s study, the valuable and alluring 
gift of inaccessible source material. 


ROBERTA FLORENCE BRINKLEY 
Goucher College 





Arthurian Legend in the Seventeenth Century. By Roserta 
FLORENCE BRINKLEY. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1932. Pp. 228. $2.00. 


This volume continues through the Seventeenth Century the 
study begun in Edwin Greenlaw’s Studies in Spenser's Historical 
Allegory; the main difference between the two is that Professor 
Greenlaw’s book centers around Spenser’s Faerie Queene, while 
the high spot of Miss Brinkley’s is Sir Richard Blackmore’s Prince 
Arthur and King Arthur. It is inevitable then that her book 
should have less interest for the student of literature, although for 
one interested primarily in the history of an idea it may have much. 
Miss Brinkley is concerned largely with the political use made of 
the Arthur story by the Tudors and the Stuarts to bolster up the 
royal claims, and the use made of the Saxon material by the Par- 
liamentary party in opposition to them. Literary material is, of 
course, included, but most of it is political in its nature. 

Miss Brinkley has done her work with care and I have found 
few errors in facts and none that is of any importance. On one 
point, however, I believe she has made a rather serious error in 
interpretation, and so has thrown her work out of proportion. She 
states repeatedly that the Tudors and Stuarts not only claimed but 
could establish a descent from King Arthur.* “Tracing their 
ancestry in a direct line back to King Arthur, the Tudors held 
...” (p.1); “As a descendant of Cadwallader, able to trace his 
line back to King Arthur, Henry Tudor claimed .. .” (p. 2); 
“His [James’s] ancestral line could be traced back from Arthur 
to Brute ” (p. 20) ; “ His ancestry went back to Arthur through the 
Stuart line also” (p. 16)—these are positive statements scarcely 
justified by the evidence. I doubt whether such a descent could be 
traced, and I feel certain that no reputable genealogist of the Tudor 
or Stuart period would have attempted to do it. The Welsh gene- 
alogies of the period are almost innumerable, but I have never 
found among them one that goes back to Arthur, although other 


1This interpretation apparently comes from Professor Greenlaw, who 
held that opinion; he devotes several pages (op. cit., 170-7) to evidence in 
support of his position, but I find nothing in any of the passages he cites 
that seems to bear the interpretation he puts upon them. 
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heroes of Geoffrey of Monmouth are not infrequently found. Ap- 
parently Arthur was looked upon as sine genealogia, neque inttium 
dierum, neque finem vite habens, and was not accepted as historical 
by men who did not hesitate to accept Belinus, or Porrex, or Lear, 
or Brutus. The Tudors knew this well enough and were wise 
enough not to make any claim to Arthurian descent, although they 
were doubtless willing enough to gain what advantage they could 
from the romantic associations of the name. 

What the Tudors actually did claim is a matter of record. Rich- 
ard’s taunt that Henry Tudor “of his ambitious and insatiable 
covetise incroacheth and usurpeth upon hym the name and title 
of royal estate of this roiaulme of England, whereunto he hath no 
maner of interest, right, title, or colour, as every man well know- 
eth,” prompted Henry, when he became king, to send into Wales a 
commission to search out his pedigree. This commission asso- 
ciated with it the most eminent of the Welsh genealogists—men 
like Gutyn Owain and Sir John Leiav—and its report may be taken 
as representing the orthodox genealogy of the time. In it Henry’s 
ancestry is traced back through forty-nine different lines. The 
main line runs through Ednyved Vychan, Coel Godebog, and Beli 
Mawr to Brutus, “of which Brute, King Henry the Seventh is 
lineally descended by issue-male, saving one woman [ Regan, daugh- 
ter of Lear], and is son to Brute in five score degrees,” thus estab- 
lishing a claim to the throne of Britain far older than that of the 
Plantagenets. Of the lines represented by the matches a few are 
carried back to King John, Edward Longshanks, Simon de Mont- 
fort Earl of Leicester, and other English barons, but the chief 
emphasis is upon the Welsh descents. These include Llewelyn the 
last prince of all Wales, the princely lines of South Wales, 
Gwynedd, and Powys (including the Glendower claim), Mervyn 
King of Man, Meyric Lord of Gwent, and the founders of about 
half of the tribes of North Wales. Some twenty or more of the 
lines are, or easily may be, carried back through Cadwallader the 
Blessed, “to whom King Henry the Seventh is son in the twenty- 
second degree.” Among the persons included in these pedigrees we 
find Vortigern, Caradoc Vreichvras, Urien Rheged, Sandde Bryd 
Angel, Llywarch Hen, Maelgwn Gwynedd, Cunedda, and other 
more or less historical characters, but in not one of the forty-nine 
is Arthur mentioned, although obviously this would be the logical 
place to set forth any claim to descent from him. Miss Brinkley is 
hardly justified, therefore, in saying that in the period of the 
Tudors “ upon the historicity of Arthur depended the right to the 
throne of England ” and “ the crown was staked upon the existence 
of Arthur, the king.” If that had been so, the Tudors would have 
found few supporters among the educated and the influential. 


JOHN J. Parry 
University of Illinois 
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Sir Philip Sidney en France. Par AtBert W. OsBorn. Paris: 
Champion, 1932. Pp. 172-+-lvii. (Bibl. de la RLC.) 


About half of this dissertation is devoted to French translations 
of the Arcadia. M. Ascoli (La Grande-Bretagne, Paris, Gamber, 
1930, 11, 135) had mentioned the existence in fragmentary form 
of the earliest of these, that made by Loiseau de Tourval about 
1607-10. This, Mr. Osborn publishes for the first time. He also 
discusses in detail the translations made by Baudoin (1623-25) 
and by Geneviéve Chappelain and a “Gentilhomme francois” 
(1624-25), correcting Mr. Lawton’s conclusions in regard to them. 
Before this portion of his work are found a sketch of Sidney’s life 
and of his relations with Frenchmen, and a study of the French 
literary influences exerted on him. In later chapters are given 
examples of Sidney’s influence in France and of allusions to him, 
a number of which had not been previously pointed out. The 
book will be of service both to students of Sidney and to those 
who are interested in relations between England and France during 
the seventeenth century, although Sidney’s influence was never 
great and it is hard to see that the course of French literature 
would have been materially altered, had he never lived. Mr. Osborn 
writes clearly and gives evidence of having covered his material 
exhaustively.» I regret that to me he seems at times to have weighed 
his evidence hastily or with unfortunate bias. Of course, I may be 
prejudiced, as he disagrees with me on several occasions, but I 
will state the facts and ask the reader to judge for himself. 

The first two examples of Du Bellay’s influence (pp. 47-8) are 
far from convincing, supported as they are by no verbal similarities. 
Baro’s name was not Théodore (p. 131), but Balthazar. On p. 151 
Mr. Osborn seems to think that Boisrobert’s Folle Gageure (1653) 
concerns contemporary conditions in England, but the dramatist 
laid his scene in the time of Elizabeth. On p. 141 he declares that 
I see in an episode of Frénicle’s Fidelle Bergére (pub., 1634) “un 
souvenir de l’Arcadie ” and criticizes me sharply for so doing. As 
a matter of fact I merely pointed out in my History of French 
Dramatic Literature, Part I, p. 391, a resemblance between them. 
If I had supposed that any serious scholar could have misunder- 
stood me, I would have added that, while there may have been 
influence, the evidence was not sufficient to prove it. These are 
all minor matters, but two topics remain that require detailed 
discussion. 

Certain plays of Alexandre Hardy are known to us only through 
the fact that Mahelot in his Mémoire gives their titles and their 
scenic requirements. One of these is called Partenie. It was 
written in two journées, the settings of both of which are not only 
described by Mahelot, but are accompanied by drawings of the 
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scenery (cf. my ed., pp. 75-6). Some years ago I suggested (MLN., 
xxviI (1912), 131) that the play represented the story of Domi- 
tian’s assassination by Parthenius, but I admitted that I had not 
established the fact, since certain properties mentioned by Mahelot 
were not satisfactorily accounted for. Now Mr. Osborn proposes 
what he considers a solution of the problem, namely, that Hardy 
derived the play from Baudoin’s translation of the Arcadia. The 
title, which, as no definite article accompanies it, may be either 
masculine or feminine, would be derived from Parthenia, the 
heroine of an episode in Sidney’s novel, and the objects mentioned 
by Mahelot would be explained by Hardy’s use of other episodes 
from the same work, in which are found combats, the imprison- 
ment of certain characters, the showing of a severed head in a basin, 
the fainting of Zelmane, the visit paid him by Philoclea in the 
early morning, and the celebration of Basilius’s victory. But, while 
Hardy could easily have had access to Baudoin’s translation of the 
Arcadia and have selected Parthenia as his heroine, there are a 
number of items left unexplained by Mr. Osborn. Mahelot’s draw- 
ings show real prisons, whereas Sidney’s princesses are detained in 
a chateau. To explain the presence of torches by the need of light- 
ing the prison is unconvincing, for Mahelot often mentions prisons 
without flambeaue and no use of the latter is made by Sidney. 
While the lances, trumpets, rondaches, and fleurets might naturally 
accompany the representation of battles, the paper and the 
“masques pour se deguiser” are unexplained by Sidney’s text, 
while Hardy mentions specifically “un rondache ou il y ayt un 
portraict,”* of which the nearest equivalent in the part of the 
Arcadia under consideration is a shield with a two-headed child 
painted on it, a peculiar device, hardly to be referred to merely by 
“ nortrait.”? The suggested source would account for the palaces, 
closed bedroom, bed, and teste feinte of the second journée, but 
not for the brancart, licol, poignard, “ fiolle pleine de vin ou d’eau” 
(for nobody gives such a drink to Zelmane when he faints), “ drap 
pour un ombre” (for Philoclea does not disguise herself as a 
ghost), or “ flames et socissons,” to which Sidney makes no ref- 
erence. Of course, Hardy, in composing his play, may have so 
altered his source that such objects were represented, but, with 
similar freedom for one’s imagination, other sources could be pro- 
posed with equal appearance of probability. The only real evidence 
that Mr. Osborn has lies in the heroine’s name and the use of a 
severed head in a basin.? This is too little to make his hypothesis 
more than an interesting suggestion. It may be better than mine, 


* Contrast the precision of Mahelot’s reference elsewhere (p. 70 of my 
ed.) to “un rondache ou il y ayt un tigre peint avecque sa devise.” 

2 Severed heads are used elsewhere by Mahelot (op. cit., pp. 73, 79, 82). 
Heads in basins were brought on the stage in La Serre’s Thomas Morus, 
written too late to be mentioned by Mahelot. 
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but it is certainly far from justifying his boast (p. 145) that his 
reconstruction is complete and “vraisemblable jusque dans les 
détails.” 

A more important difference of opinion between Mr. Osborn and 
myself concerns what I consider the first example of the influence 
of English literature upon French.* I showed in 1927 that 
Galaut’s Phalante, a play written before the end of 1605, not only 
has the same plot as an episode of the Arcadia, but has in common 
with it four proper names, applied to corresponding persons, with 
the exception that Phalante has become the lover instead of the 
“bastard brother” of Héléne de Corinthe. Since Galaut was a 
boy when Sidney died, he could not have influenced the latter, and 
no common source has been discovered. The only objection that 
can be raised to my theory is that no translation of the Arcadia had 
been published when Galaut wrote and that we do not know how 
this native of Toulouse became acquainted with this English novel. 
But this objection is surely not a serious one, for there were 
Englishmen and Scotchmen in France—courtiers, refugees, Jesuits, 
etc.—who could have translated the episode orally for Galaut; the 
latter may, for all we know, have visited England; Sidney’s fame 
in France was great; several English books, not literary in charac- 
ter, had been translated into French between 1578 and the end of 
the century. In short, it is more difficult to deny that Galaut had 
access to the Arcadia than to assume that he was acquainted with 
it. Nevertheless, Mr. Osborn, who cannot deny the close con- 
nection between the versions of Sidney and Galaut, is unwilling 
to accept my conclusions, insists that there must have been a 
common source, and even points out what, in his judgment, this 
source may have been. 

He learned from Quérard * that Antoine Du Verdier published 
at Lyons in 1567 a tragedy called Philoréne. He argues that, as 
Sidney and Du Verdier were both “ gentilshommes ordinaires de 
la Chambre du roi,” they must have been acquainted, that Sidney 
used Du Verdier’s play as a source for the episode of Helen in 
the Arcadia, and that Philoxéne was inserted into the book con- 
taining Galaut’s works with its title changed to Phalante. Du 
Verdier would thus be both Sidney’s source and the author of the 
play falsely attributed to Galaut, an important addition would 
be made to our knowledge of Sir Philip’s origins, and the notion 
that English literary influence in France began as early as 1605 
would be destroyed. Let us see on what foundations these interest- 
ing observations rest. 


“Instead of merely quoting Quérard, Mr. Osborn should have referred 
to Du Verdier’s own biographical dictionary, which would have given him 
the same information. 

8 Not “ the French” as Mr. Osborn twice gives it (pp. 126 and 167) in 
citing my article, which appeared in MLN, xLu (1927), 71-77. 
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Now the fact is that Du Verdier’s play is lost and that we have 
no information as to its plot. The title, which Mr. Osborn con- 
siders “fort singulier, peut-€tre unique,” ought not to surprise 
anyone working in Renaissance literature, for Philoxenos was the 
name of at least a dozen Greeks mentioned in classical dictionaries 
and could easily have been formed by anyone with a rudimentary 
knowledge of the Greek language. Consequently the title tells us 
nothing about the contents of the play. To argue from title to 
plot recalls the pseudo-scholarship of a century ago and occasions 
surprise when found in a thesis accepted by the Sorbonne. Indeed, 
Mr. Osborn admits that it would be most daring, “méme ridicule, 
d’affirmer que ce livre perdu est la source ot Sidney et l’auteur de 
Phalante auraient tous les deux puisé,” but he declares (p. 130) 
that his conjecture is as likely to be true as mine; he is so much 
pleased with it that he twice refers to it (pp. 13 and 64) before 
elaborating it, and he trusts to it enough to conclude (p. 163) that 
the Arcadia exerted no influence in France before 1624. But let 
us examine his other arguments. 

Mr. Osborn thinks it very probable that Sidney and Du Verdier 
met at Paris when they were both gentlemen of the king’s chamber, 
but, while he knows that Sidney, who first reached Paris in June, 
1672, received this dignity on August 9th, and left Paris, never 
to return, a fortnight later, after St. Bartholomew’s, he makes no 
effort to show when Du Verdier was similarly honored. Now we 
know that Du Verdier was “ Gentilhomme ordinaire de la maison 
du Roi” *® in 1600, just before he died on September 25th of that 
year, but it is most improbable that he had held the position since 
1672. Nearly complete lists of these officials in 1580 and 1600 are 
given by Voltaire,® and no name mentioned in either occurs in the 
other. Du Verdier was probably appointed by his fellow southerner, 
Henri IV. If he held the office also in 1572, Mr. Osborn should 
prove it before attempting to base a theory on this supposition. 
At present we have no evidence that Du Verdier, whose homes 
were in and near Lyons, ever met Sidney. That the latter should 
ever have heard of his play, which is probably known by name 
to us only through the chance that Du Verdier was a biographer,’ 
is most improbable. 

Finally, Mr. Osborn’s effort to cast doubt upon the authenticity 


‘This statement was made by his son in an addition published with 
Du Verdier’s Prosopographie in 1604. It is cited in Rigoley de Juvigny’s 
edition of Du Verdier’s biographical dictionary. 

*Cf. G@uvres (Moland ed.), xxxm, 443, 445. Du Verdier’s name is 
mentioned in neither list. This may be because he was appointed after 
the first and before the second was made out. 

7 Even La Croix du Maine, who listed a number of Du Verdier’s works 
in 1584, fails to mention it. Niceron, the fréres Parfaict, etc. give no evi- 
dence of ever having seen it. It did not form part of the Soleinne collection, 
for it appears only among the desiderata in Lacroix’s Catalogue de... 
Soleinne, 1, 156. 
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of Galaut’s Phalante is equally unsupported by evidence. The 
person who published the play in 1611, six years after Galaut’s 
death, entitled the collection in which it appeared “ Recueil de 
diuers poemes et chans Royaux auec le commencement de la tra- 
duction de l’Eneid de I. Galaut Aduocat au Parlement de Tolose.” 
Mr. Osborn thinks that because Phalante is not specifically men- 
tioned, the play was probably not by Galaut, but the word 
“ poemes ” may easily include this play, written in verse, just as a 
tragi-comedy by Bernier de la Brousse was published in a book 
entitled @uvres poétiques (1618) ; a Pastourelle by Isaac Du Ryer 
in le Temps perdu (1609); and Isaac, a play by Jean Rosier, in 
Poémes francois (1616). It is also most improbable that an 
obscure play of 1567 would be republished in 1611 and performed 
on the stage of that period. There is then no more reason to doubt 
a contemporary’s attribution of Phalante to Galaut than there is 
to believe that Sidney made use of Du Verdier’s play. If Mr. 
Osborn had been satisfied to state that he could not accept my 
theory until he found out how Galaut had access to the Arcadia, 
I could at least credit him with caution, but by stringing together 
this series of wild hypotheses he gives his readers cause to under- 
value some of his other statements. Personally, I am quite willing 
to accept M. Ascoli’s conclusion (op. ctt., 11, 132) : 

Avant méme qu’elle n’efit été traduite en frangais, l’Arcadie semble avoir, 
je ne sais grace & quels mystérieux intermédiaires, inspiré certains de nos 
auteurs. D’abord Jean Galaut ... laissa parmi les euvres qu’on publia 


en 1611, une tragédie de Phalante. La piéce était inspirée de cet épisode 
de l’Arcadia de 1590 ot l’on voit, etc. 


H. CarriIncton LANCASTER 





The Urquhart-Le Motteur Translation of the Works of Francis 
Rabelais. Edited with an introduction and notes by ALBERT 
Jay Nock and CATHERINE Rose WILson. Two volumes. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1931. Pp. clxx + 952. 
$15.00. 

Francois Rabelais. Par JEAN PLATTARD. Paris: Boivin et C*, 
1932. Pp. 342. Fr. 36. 

The Tale of Gargantua and King Arthur. By Francois GIRAULT, 
edited by Huntineton Brown. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. xl-+ 132. $1.50. 

As it is an impossible task to translate Rabelais into modern 


English, Mr. Nock and Miss Wilson have wisely republished the 
famous Urquhart-Le Motteux translation, correcting its inaccurate 


5 
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passages and illuminating it with the help of recent scholarship. 
In this way the flavor of the past has been combined with our 
present knowledge and we are given at the same time a French 
masterpiece and a monument of English seventeenth-century prose. 
The translation includes, not only the Five Books, but the Panta- 
gruelian Prognostication, the Sciomachia, and several letters and 
other minor writings. The work is admirably printed and hand- 
somely illustrated. It will become all lovers of Rabelais to “ smell, 
feel, and have in estimation these fair, goodly books, stuffed with 
high conceptions.” 

For the notes and the long Introduction, a book in itself, the 
editors have drawn heavily upon French scholarship, especially that 
of M. Lefranc and his group, to whom an eloquent tribute is paid 
on p. 2, but Mr. Nock also uses his own judgment and differs with 
his guides more than once. He is quite justified in attacking 
M. Lefranec’s interpretation of Rabelais as a propagandist for 
atheistic rationalism, but elsewhere one may follow him with less 
conviction. According to Mr. Nock, Rabelais was always the 
artist and the humorist, never descending to fight for a doctrine, 
but one may wonder whether his attitude was so Olympian where 
the Sorbonne or the Dives Decretales were concerned. Moreover 
Mr. Nock’s picturesque prejudices lead at times to assertions that 
have little color of scholarship. He finds that in the United States 
“there is no interest in the practice of the humane life” (p. 190). 
His reference to “ the inevitable upshot of the Protestant principle 
—the setting up of innumerable little, contentious and pettifogging 
organizations” (p. 39), is hardly consistent with his praise of 
Rabelais’s provincial resistance to the “force of a levelling uni- 
formitarianism ” (p. 63). The remark on p. 48 about the rise of 
national literatures quite overlooks the importance of French 
medieval poetry. It is certainly misleading to say that Lope de 
Vega “established the art of the modern drama in Europe” (p. 
24), or that competent modern prose developed later in France 
than in England (p. 145), or that at present “relatively few 
Frenchmen can read Rabelais” (p. 189). 

Apart from such obiter dicta as these, Mr. Nock’s Introduction 
furnishes an excellent guide to the uninitiated, while the initiated 
will enjoy his enthusiasm for Rabelais, whom he considers “ one 
of the half-dozen writers whose spirit in a conspicuous way per- 
vades and refreshes one’s being, tempers, steadies, and sweetens it.” 

M. Plattard has rendered a very genuine service to the public by 
making easily accessible a synthesis of the conclusions to which he 
and other scholars have come in regard to Rabelais’s life and times. 
No one is better prepared than he to give us authoritative state- 
ments on this subject and no reader will be disappointed by the 
book, which is clearly and entertainingly written, with ample notes 
the excellent discussion of the various miliewx in which Rabelais 
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passed his life. While M. Plattard’s point of view is in the main 
that of the group with which he has long been associated, he does 
not hesitate to combat M. Lefranc’s views on the question of 
Rabelais’s philosophical outlook (cf. pp. 161-2), or those of other 
scholars in regard to the authorship of the Fifth Book. In the 
latter case he is obliged to fall back, as he admits, on impressionistic 
criticism and to doubt the authenticity of all or portions of Chaps. 
2, 8, 5, 7, 11, 12, 16, 24, and 25. Whether more definite conclu- 
sions may some day be established remains to be seen. 

Dr. Brown’s book is a reprint of two folk-tales, connected with 
Rabelais. The first, which takes up the major portion of the 
volume, is les Croniques admirables du puissant Roy Gargantua, 
first published about 1534, reprinted by Paul Lacroix in 1872. The 
other, reproduced in the appendix, is Les grandes et inestimables 
Croniques du grant et enorm2 qeant Gargantua, first published in 
1532 and already quite accessible in Marty-Laveaux’s edition of 
Rabelais, Vol. 1v. In the Introduction Dr. Brown gives good reason 
for his belief that a translation of the Croniques admirables was 
made in England in the sixteenth century and that it was better 
known to Elizabethan authors than was Rabelais himself. This is 
the chief contribution that he makes to knowledge of the subject. 
The texts have been carefully printed, but are somewhat disfigured 
by a curious use of accents that accords neither with sixteenth- 
century French accentuation, nor with modern, for he puts the 
grave accent on words like trésbien, trésaise, etc., without using a 
hyphen, and writes -éz where he should have written -ez or -és. 
Other mistakes are: Pélérinage for Pélerinage (p. xxiii), revelé for 
révélé (p. 28), faée for faé (p. 29), ce cyant for ce oyant (p. 50). 
In the Glossary chausses should not be defined as including the 
doublet, however feminine Moliére’s Chrysale thought it to “ con- 
noitre un pourpoint d’avec un haut de chausse”; esgutlletes does 
not mean “small rods,” but lacets; and there are a number of 
words omitted that need explanation, such as quant et (p. 29, 
avec), empulenty (p. 44, empuanti), finée (p. 53, finite), oues 
(p. 66, otes). 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 





Samuel Johnson als Kritiker im Lichte von Pseudo-Klassizismus 
und Romantik. Von Sicyn CurRisTIANi. Leipzig, 1931. Pp. 
120. (Beitrige zur Englischen Philologie, XVIII.) 


This doctoral dissertation neatly deals the chief critical dicta 
of Johnson into two piles, the red cards representing his leanings 
towards romanticism, the black—and very black they are to the 
dealer—his pseudo-classical beliefs. To accomplish this six points 
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of contrast between the pseudo-classical age of enlightenment and 
the romantic age which followed, are offered by way of definition 
and Johnson’s relation to each of these points is discussed. But 
the fundamental error of such a program is the common one of 
over-simplification: what is not black must be red—or reddish; 
what is opposed to or modifies strict pseudo-classicism must tend 
toward romanticism. Thus Johnson’s repudiation of the rules is 
interpreted as a step toward romanticism. Surely it was no such 
thing. It represented a reaction in the name of common sense and 
common experience—which are not exactly romantic shibboleths— 
against the cramping pedantry of critics and playwrights. Again: 
pseudo-classicism is called the product of an aristocratic courtly 
culture ; romanticism an outgrowth of the rise of the middle classes. 
There is obviously a considerable measure of truth to such a state- 
ment. Yet how then shall we account for the fact that a critical 
formalism which is generally called pseudo-classical was perhaps 
never more strictly upheld than by the middle-class Dick Minims 
of the mid-eighteenth century? Or for the fact that bourgeois 
Richardson who is here labelled “ romantic” was as staunch a be- 
liever in the didactic function of literature (a sign of pseudo- 
classicism) as Johnson himself? 

Here then is simplification that breeds confusion and contradic- 
tion, for it does not take into account that modification of an 
earlier pseudo-classical period by Christianity as interpreted by the 
bourgeois mind, which colors the literature of the age of Johnson. 
An adequate study of Johnson’s relation to that middle-class com- 
promise is yet to be made, and would, I venture to predict, give far 
more illumination than those will-o’-the-wisps of criticism, pseudo- 
classicism and romanticism, are now capable of giving. 

But it would be ungrateful to select this thesis for condemna- 
tion, when the error is so prevalent. The work is conscientiously 
done according to its program and is not without insight. It is 
always a service to call attention to the perpetual opposition of 
elements in Johnson’s nature, however we may label them. 


JOSEPH Epps Brown 
Princeton University 





The Rhetoric of Aristotle: an expanded translation with supple- 
mentary examples for students of composition and public 
speaking. By Lang Cooper. New York and London: Ap- 
pleton, 1932. Pp. xlviii + 259. 


Those who have labored in the cause of the classics in American 
education have not always been professed classicists; and it is 
particularly worthy of remark that the pupils of the late Albert S. 
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Cook are among those who are now doing most to prove and 
perpetuate their influence upon our so-remote civilization. One 
of these is Professor Lane Cooper, whose translation of the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle now follows his earlier work on the Poetics. The 
method too is the same that he employed in that work. There are 
no notes; instead, many words, phrases, and longer passages are 
interpolated (always in brackets) into the text of the translation 
and to be read continuously with it, sometimes filling out transi- 
tions which Aristotle himself may have made clearer in his lec- 
tures than they are in the text, sometimes enlarging a laconic 
utterance, sometimes elucidating terms, and so on. It is a method 
not without its risks, and it would be intolerable in a work notable 
for style. But there seems to be no objection to it in the treatment 
of a scientific and practical treatise like the Rhetoric, at least when 
it is carried out by so competent a scholar; for one soon learns to 
trust Professor Cooper’s thorough knowledge of the many problems 
that the work presents. It should be added that the addition of 
all the instruments for scholarly use (an excellent index, an anal- 
ysis, etc.) gives this the character of a standard translation. 

In a concise introduction Professor Cooper explains and justi- 
fies some features of the treatise and illustrates them by a study 
of a few famous passages of oratory, especially Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. His attention is directed here to the teacher and 
student of public speaking of the present time, and he displays a 
hearty zeal in attempting to prove that Aristotle’s is the best 
rhetoric for their practical purposes, as do also a number of other 
scholars whom he quotes in commendation of the work. Yet the 
reader cannot but feel some doubts as to whether this is the right 
way to commend the greater part of the Rhetoric, namely Books 
One and Two, and especially those long portions devoted to what 
we should call psychology, the emotions, pains and pleasures, and 
what men consider the ‘ greater and less goods.’ The original and 
novel part of Aristotle’s treatment of the subject is found here: he 
probably meant by this method of study to recover rhetoric from 
the merely sensuous and empty beauty of the sophistic schools by 
attaching it to the realities of experience. Moreover, the acuteness 
of his analysis often shows itself here to marvelous advantage, as, 
for instance, in the discussions of anger, envy, and, so on. But 
did Aristotle really believe that this is a practical approach to the 
art of public speaking? And if so, was he not guilty of the same 
error that we are aware of in, for example, Bacon’s Hssays, a work 
that was in fact much influenced by the Rhetoric and Ethics? That 
is to say, is he not misapplying the scientific method to a material 
that necessarily eludes it, and becoming impractical by too much 
confidence in the practical uses of intellectual analysis? Of 
course these are very ancient questions and would raise an old 
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controversy that Professor Cooper has no occasion to engage in. 
Yet it must be said that his method of defending the Rhetoric 
inevitably starts them up once more in his readers’ minds. 


Morris W. CROLL 
Princeton University 





The Influence of the Latin Elegists on English Lyric Poetry, 
1600-1650. By Pavtine AIKEN. Orono, Maine: University 
Press, 1932. (University of Maine Studies, Second Series, 
22.) 


After a brief and useful summary of the evolution of the elegy, 
and short accounts of each Roman elegist, Miss Aiken devotes most 
of her pages to details of correspondence between the verse of the 
ancients and the moderns which indicate their respective debit and 
credit. Matters of the lady’s starry eyes, or heart of flint, of seiz- 
ing the passing moment, of immortality through verse, are perhaps 
too general to be an index of special elegiac influence; but most of 
Miss Aiken’s instances are well taken. She finds less use of the 
elegists in the great masters, Jonson and Donne, than in their 
disciples, especially those sealed of the Tribe of Ben. Of these 
Herrick alone is significant enough to occupy more than half her 
book. 

Herrick’s erotic verse drew most of its suggestions, among the 
elegists, from Ovid; his unerotic from Tibullus. As one reviews 
instance after instance, more than ever distinctly arises the image 
of the genial cleric warming and limbering his poetic energies from 
day to day with his bit of Latin poetry, grown long familiar from 
frequent conning, as one way of making his dull round of life at 
Dean Prior at least endurable. There is risk of misprision in sup- 
posing that this elegiac influence made for insincerity in Herrick, 
for loss of vigor and conviction. It is to miss the quality of divine 
play in the man and in his art, the infectious thrill with which he 
transformed gray British commonplace by touching it with a bit 
of the magic he caught from his poetic kinsmen of ancient Italy. 
In this exquisite play he was as sincere as ever poet was. 

The elegiac metre was never much attuned to English. It was 
rather in theme, device, artifice, and temper that the Latin elegists 
came to life again in those Stuart days which were in many respects 
like their own. 

For all such detailed studies as these the genuine humanist 
must be grateful. In her list of those relevant to her subject Miss 
Aiken omits J. B. Emperor’s The Catullian Influence in English 
Lyric Poetry ca. 1600-1650. 


CHARLES G. Oscoop 
Princeton University 
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aleamese del secolo XVI. Cenni biografici. 
a on Edit. “La folgore,” 1932. 28 pp. 

3 


Aleardi, Aleardo.— Le pid belle pagine 
scelte da G. Citanna. Milano: Treves- 
Treceani-Tumminelli, 1932. xxiii + 299 pp. 
(Le pid belle pagine, no. 59.) 





Alfieri, Vittorio.—Ottavia. Con commento 
e studio introduttivo di E. D’Avanzo. WNa- 
poli: A. Rondinella, 1932. 150 pp. L. 5. 
(Classici italiani.) 


Angioletti, G. B.—Servizio di guardia. 
Polemiche letterarie. Lanciano: G. Carabba, 
1932. 251 pp. L. 9. 


Arnaldo di Villanova.— Thesaurus pau- 
perum; in dialetto siciliano, in un codice del 
sec. XIV. A cura di G. B. Palma. Milano: 
Soc. edit. “ Vita e pensiero,” 1931. 401- 
478 pp. (Repr. fr. “ Aevum,” V, 4.) 


Baccelli, A.—Da Virgilio al futurismo. 
Conversazioni di cultura. Roma: Albrighi, 
Segati e C., 1931. 354 pp. L. 15. 


Baldini, A—Amici allo spiedo. 
A. Vallecchi, 1932. 165 pp. L. 8. 


Barbadoro, B.—I1 canto XXXII dell’Inferno 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1931. 34 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis.) 


Baretti, Giuseppe——La Frusta letteraria, 
a cura di L. Piccioni. Volume primo e 
secondo. Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1932. 2 
vols., 430, 467 pp. L. 70. (Scrittori d’Ita- 
lia, 138-139.) 

Lettere famigliari e scritti critici. 
Con prefazione di L. Corio. Milano: Son- 
zogno, 1932. 343 pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca 
classica economica, no. 98.) 


Bariola, Felicetta.—Gloria e dolore nella 
patrizia casa di Recanati. Lettura. Pavia: 
Tip. suce. Bizzoni, 1931. 36 pp. 


Battisti, C—I nomi locali del comune di 
Burgusio. Terzo contributo all’Atlante to- 
pouomastico Venostano. Gleno; Istituto di 
studi per l’Alto Adige, 1931. 96 pp. (Repr. 
fr. the “ Archivio per l’Alto Adige,” XXVI.) 


Bilancioni, G.—A buon cantor buon ci- 
tarista. Rilievi di un otologo sul suono e 
sulla voce nell’opera di Dante. Roma: A. 
F. Formiggini, 1932. xiii+ 514 pp. L. 30. 


Bini, Carlo.—Le pid belle pagine scelte da 
D. Provenzal. Milano: F.lli Treves, 1931. 
vii + 304 pp. (Le pid belle pagine degli 
scrittori italiani, no. 55.) 

Boccaccio, Giovanni.—I1 Decamerone. Edi- 
zione integra. Con prefazione e glossario 
di A. Ottolini. Milano: U. Hoepli, 1932. 
xxvi + 700 pp. L. 16. 


Busetto, N. — Scrittori d’Italia. Opere 
scelte, interpretate e inquadrate nella storia 
dell’estetica, del gusto e della letteratura, 
ad uso delle scuole medie superiori, a cura 
di —. Volume terzo, parte seconda. II 
grande settecento: dal Vico all’Alfieri. Vo- 
lume quarto, parte prima: Introduzione. L’eta 
del Foscolo, Manzoni e Leopardi. Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e C., 1931. 2 vols., viii + 
447; x + 541 pp. L. 15; 16. 


Firenze: 
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Busoni, J. — Interpretazioni. Firenze: 
“ AllPinsegna del libro,” 1932. 180 pp. L. 10. 


Cardano, Gerolamo.—L’autobiografia (De 
propria vita). Traduzione, introduzione e 
note di A. Bellini. Milano: “La famiglia 
Meneghina,” 1932. 487 pp. L. 20. (I libri 
della famiglia meneghina, suppl. no. 1.) 

Carli, P., e Sainati, A—Scrittori italiani. 
Saggi con notizie e commento, ad uso dei licei 
e delle persone colte, a cura di —. Volume 
terzo: Secolo XVI. Volume quarto: Secoli 
XVII-XVIII. Volume quinto: Secolo XIX, 
parte prima. Firenze: ¥. Le Monnier, 1930. 
3 vols., 403, 519, 618 pp. L. 12; 15; 18. 
‘(Collezione scolastica te Monnier.) 


Chroust, G.—Grazia Deledda e la Sardegna. 


Roma: “ Augustea,” 1932. 95 pp. L. 5. 


Ciarletta, N.— Luigi Pirandello e il suo 
teatro. Conferenza letta nell’Aquila il 2 
aprile 1928 sotto gli auspici della Dante 
Alighieri. Aquila: Off. graf. Vecchioni, 1930. 
38 pp. 

D’Azeglio, Massimo. — Scritti e discorsi 
politici per M. De Rubris. Volume primo: 
1846-48. Firenze: “ La nuova Italia,” 1931. 
xxili + 556 pp. L. 35. (Documenti di storia 
italiana; nuova serie.) 

Debenedetti, S.—Testi antichi siciliani. A 
cura di—. Torino: G. Chiantore, 1931. 45 


pp. L. 10. (Opuscoli di filologia romanza, 
no 


De Franco, F.—La poesia vernacola in 
Sicilia. Catania: Ediz. de “ Lu Maranzanu,” 
1931. 46 pp. L. 2. 


Del Lungo, I—I] canto XVII del Paradiso 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele, 
con appendice sul primo rifugio e primo 
ostello di Dante in Verona. Firenze: G. C. 
Sansoni, 1931. 76 pp. L. 3.50. (Lectura 
Dantis. ) 


Della Casa, Giovanni. — Galateo, ovvero 
de’ costumi. Milano: Sonzogno, 1932. 94 pp. 
L. 1.20. (Biblioteca universale, no. 394.) 


Di Niscia, G.—Versi e strofe della poesia 
italiana. Roma; Albrighi, Segati e C., 
1932. vili+114 pp. L. 4. 

Fass6, L.—I1 canto X del Paradiso letto 
nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. Fi- 
renze; G. C. Sansoni, 1932. 47 pp. L. 3.50. 
(Lectura Dantis.) 


Fava, D.—Tesori delle biblioteche d’Italia. 
Emilia e Romagna, a cura di —. Milano: 
U. Hoepli, 1932. 4to., xvii + 694 pp. 

Ferrari, S.—TIl canto III del Purgatorio 
letto nella salla di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1931. 46 pp. L. 3.50. 
(vectura Dantis. ) 

Gallarati Scotti, T.—Il rinnovamento di 
Giulio Salvadori. Roma; Edit. “ Studium,” 
1932. 57 pp. L. 3. 

Gaudenzio, L.—Leon Battista Alberti; 
1404-1472. Torino: G. B. Paravia e C., 1932. 





96 pp. L. 5.25. (Scrittori italiani con 
notizie storiche e analisi estetiche.) 

Gemelli, A.—I1 francescanesimo. Milano: 
Soc. edit. “ Vita e pensiero,” 1932. xvi+ 
476 pp. L. 20. 

Giulietti, A.— Rimario della lingua ita- 
liana, in due volumi. Volume primo. Mi- 
lano:; Sonzogno, 1932. 62 pp. Cent. 80. 
(Biblioteca del popolo, no. 527.) 


Guidi, A—Culto eucaristico di Alessandro 
Manzoni. Episodi e florilegio con docu- 
menti inediti. Milano: Casa edit. “S. Lega 
Eucaristica,” 1932. 112 pp. L. 6. 

Incontro alla vita. La stampa. I giudizi, 
Milano; A. Vallardi, 1932. 163 pp. 

Lamanna, P.—Per una nuova critica del 
Petrarca. Bergamo: “Il Pensiero,” 1931. 
73 pp. L. 6. (I quaderni di “Il Pensiero,” 
no. 25. Serie gialla.) 

Lee, Vernon.—TIl Settecento in Italia, 
Aceademie, musica, teatro. Traduzione dal- 
Vultima edizione inglese di M. Farina-Cini. 
Napoli: R. Ricciardi, 1932. xl -+ 380 pp. 
L. 20. 

Leopardi, Giacomo.—Le Operette morali e 
i Pensieri, aggiuntovi un saggio dello Zibal- 
done e dell’Epistolario, con proemio e com- 
mento dil. Sanesi. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 
1931. xxxii+ 440 pp. L. 12. (Biblioteca 
scolastica di classici italiani.) 

Lodolini, A. — Bibliografia mazziniana. 
Milano: Federaz. italiana biblioteche popo- 
lari, 1932. 93 pp. L. 4. (Collezione di 
manuali bibliografici e guide di lettura, no. 
16-17.) 

Madini, P.—I Bolognini e i Barazini. Note 
ed appunti di folelore. Milano: Off. graf. 
delle Federazioni ital. biblioteche popolari, 
1931. 227 pp. L. 10. 

Mameli, Goffredo.—Poesie. I canti della 
patria. Liriche d’amore. Poesie minori ¢ 
frammenti. Traduzioni. Introduzione e note 
di A. Bascone. Milano: C. Signorelli, 1932. 
180 pp. L. 4. (Biblioteca di letteratura, 
ni. 132-135.) 

Menna, Laura.—Ada Negri. Conferenza, 
tenuta per iniziativa del gruppo professio- 
niste e artiste di Pistoia nella sala del- 
Vistituto fascista di cultura il 6 dicembre 
1931, X. Pistoia: Arte della stampa, 1932. 
26 pp. 

Metastasio, Pietro.—Catone in Utica. Con 
introduzione e note di A. Seuppa. Modena: 
Soc. tip. Modenese, 1931. 183 pp. 

Monti, Vincenzo.—Liriche e poemetti scelti. 
A cura di M. Lupo Gentile. Milano: A. 
Vallardi, 1931. 158 pp. L. 3.75. (I grandi 
scrittori. ) 

Morpurgo, G.— Antologia Petrarchesca. 
Canzoniere. Trionfi. Secretum. Epistole 
famigliari e senili. A cura di —. Roma: 
Albrighi, Segati e C., 1932. xxix + 287 pp. 
L. 10. 
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Nievo, Ippolito.—Il conte pecoraio. Ro- 
manzo. Prima ristampa dopo Il’unica edi- 
zione del 1857. Milano: Sonzogno, 1932. 
313 pp. L. 4. (Collezione Sonzogno, no. 
165.) 

Novati, F.—I] canto VI del Purgatorio 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1931. 52 pp. 
3.50. (Lectura Dantis. ) 


Orientamenti e lettere italiane del Nove- 
cento. Bologna: Iniziative colturali, 1930. 
128 pp. (Quaderni “ Acropoli,” no. 3.) 


Pappacena, E.—Frammenti. Volume pri- 
mo. Lanciano; Carosella e Valerio, 1931. 
246+ 80+ 11 pp. L. 15. 


Parini, Giuseppe.—I1 Giorno e le Odi. Con 
prefazione e commento di G. Sborselli. Per 
le scuole medie superiori. Milano: Soc. edit. 
“Unitas,” 1931. 174 pp. L. 8. 


Pergolesi, G. B.—La serva padrona. Inter- 
mezzi. Torino; Tip. R. Gayet, 1930. 16 pp. 
L. 2. 


Ragguaglio, Il, dell’attivita culturale e 
letteraria dei cattolici in Italia, 1932. Terzo 
anno. Firenze; Ediz. del Ragguaglio, 1932. 
xii + 490 pp. L. 10. 


Rajberti, Giovanni. — Sul gatto: cenni 
fisiologici e morali e Il viaggio di un igno- 
rante, ossia ricetta * gli ipocondriaci. 
Torino: Casa edit. “A. B. C.,” 1932. 266 
pp. L. 12. 


Scarlatti, A. [Mascaretti, C.]—Et ab hic 
et ab hoc. XI: Curiosita bibliografiche. 
Torino: Unione tip. edit. torinese, 1932. 233 
pp. L. 10. 


Sgroi, C.—Gli studi estetici in Italia nel 
primo trentennio del ’900. Firenze: “La 
nuova Italia,” 1932. 264 pp. L. 12. (Col- 
lana critica. ) 

Simoni, R.—Gli assenti. Profili. Milano: 
Vitagliano, 1929. 260 pp. L. 10. 

Sortino, Anna.—Bibliografia dialettale sici- 
liana degli ultimi decenni. Caltagirone: Tip. 
F. Napoli e figli, 1931. x-+ 158 pp. 


Tasso, Torquato.—Aminta. Note, biblio- 
grafia, introduzione su Le favole della selva 
e della riviera. A cura di A. Tortoreto. Mi- 
lano: A. Vallardi, 1932. 111 pp. L. 3. 
(I grandi scrittori.) 

Zecchini, A.—Risonanze dell’Ottocento: I 
seguaci di Dionigi Strocchi. Faenza; Tip. 
f.lli Lega, 1931. viii + 190 pp. 

Zenatti, A—Il canto XIII del Purgatorio 
letto nella sala di Dante in Orsanmichele. 
Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1932. 38 pp. L. 
3.50. (Lectura Dantis.) 


SPANISH 


Alonso Cortés, N.—Resumen de Historia 
de la Literatura. Valladolid: Imp. Colegio 
de Huérfanos, 1932. 258 pp. 10 ptas. 





Altolaguirre, A. de. — Coleccién de las 
Memorias o Relaciones que escribieron los 
Virreyes del Perf... Tomo II. Madrid: 
Bibl. de Hist. Hispano-Americana, 1931. 
303 pp. 


Asin Palacios, M.—Abenhazam de Cérdoba 
y su historia de las ideas religiosas. Tomo 
V. Madrid; Edit. Academia de la Historia, 
1932. 348 pp. 20 ptas. 

Banal, L.—Ruy Dfaz, il Cid Campeador. 
Torino: Paravia, 1932. 210 pp. 101s. 


Bayle, C.—Santa Teresa de Jests. 
drid:; Apostolado de la Prensa, 1932. 
pp. 1.50 ptas. 


Broch y Llop, F.— Antologia espafiola. 
Segunda ed. Padua: Tip. Antoniana, 1931. 
427 pp. 201s. 


Brouwer, J.—De Psychologie der Spaansche 
Mystiek. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1931. 
xix + 284 + iv pp. 

Callcott, F.— When Spain was young. 
New York: McBride & Co., 1932. 300 pp. 
$2.50. 

Cat4logo general de la Libreria espafiola 
e Hispanoamericana. Afios 1901-1930. Prél. 
de M. Artigas. Autores. Tomo I: Letras 
A-CH. Madrid: Edit. Camaras Oficiales del 
Libro, 1932. 11+ 759 pp. 50 ptas. 


Coloma, L.—Retratos de antafio. Tomos 
IyIl. Madrid: Razén y Fe. 312 y 248 pp. 
7 ptas. (Obras completas, vols. IX y X.) 

Fernandez de Moratin, L.—La derrota de 
los pedantes. Poesfas sueltas. Madrid: Her- 
nando, 1932. (Bibl. Universal, tomo 148.) 


Fuentes, C.—Escritores dominicanos del 
Reino de Aragén. Zaragoza: Gambén, 1932. 
330 pp. 

Ginso, L. — Tre profili 
Freud, Ortega y Gasset). 
1932. 152 pp. 4 ptas. 

Gracin, B.— El héroe y El discreto. 
Madrid: Razén y Fe, [1932]. 183 pp. 2.50 
ptas. 

Guicciardini, J.— Diario del viaggio in 
Spagna. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1932. 123 
pp. 70 Is. 

Herndndez, J.— Martin Fierro. Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1932. 288 pp. 1.80 ptas. 

Homenaje a Manuel del Palacio. Madrid: 
Torrent, 1932. 206 pp. 

Jiménez, J. R—Poesia en prosa y verso 
(1902-1932). Madrid: Edit. Signo, 1932. 
133 pp. 2.50 ptas. 

Kany, C. E.—Life and manners in Madrid. 
1750-1800. Berkeley, Oal.: University of 
California Press, 1932. xiii + 483 pp. $7.50. 

Leslie, Sh.—Saint Patrick’s Purgatory. A 
record from History and Literature. London: 
Burn Oats, 1932. xlvii + 215 pp. 


Mauclair, C.—La espléndida y Aspera 


Ma- 
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Espafia. Madrid: Aguilar, 1931. 244 pp. 
5 ptas. 

Medina, V.—Belén de pastores. Villancicos 
y milagros. Madrid: G. Pefia, 1932. 32 pp. 
+ iv lams. 5 ptas. 

Millares Carlo, A. y J. Artiles—Libros de 
acuerdos del Concejo madrilefio, 1464-1600. 
Tomo I: 1464-1485. Madrid: Artes Graficas 
Municipales, 1932. xv + 504 pp. 

Miré, G.—La novela de mi amigo. Prélogo 
por Azorin. Madrid: Ed. “ Amigos de Gabriel 
Miré,” [1932]. xix-+ 291 pp. 50 ptas. 
(Obras completas, I.) 

Navarro Toms, T.—Archivo de la palabra. 
Trabajos realizados en 1931. Madrid: Centro 
de Estudios Histéricos, 1932. 

Pérez Chozas, A., A. Millares Carlo y E. 
Valera Hervias.— Documentos del Archivo 
general de la Villa de Madrid. Segunda 
serie. Tomo I. Madrid: Artes Graficas 
Municipales, 1932. xiv + 442 pp. 


Quevedo. — Obras completas. Vol. II. 
Obras en verso. Textos refundidos por L. 
Astrana Marin. Madrid: Ed. Aguilar, 1932. 
lxxi + 1579 pp. 50 ptas. 

Rippy, J. F.—Historical evolution of His- 
panic America. New York: F. S. Crofts, 
1932. xvii + 580 pp. 

Siebert, K.— Die Naturschilderungen in 
Peredas Romanen. Hamburg: Sem. fiir rom. 
Sprachen und Kultur, 1932. 123 pp. 

Spitzer, L—Die Literarisierung des Lebens 
in Lope’s Dorotea. Bonn: L. Réhrscheid, 
1932. 62 pp. 2.80 ms. 

Torres-Rioseco, A.— Bibliografia de la 
Novela Mejicana. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1933. viii + 58 pp. 

Trachman, S. E.— Cervantes’ women of 
literary tradition. New York: Instituto de 
las Espafias, 1932. xiv + 177 pp. 


Vega, Lope de.—Poesfas lfricas. Seleccién. 
Madrid: Edit. Fax [1932]. 174 pp. 2.50 
ptas. 


Vergara Martin, G. M.—Cantares popu- 
lares recogidos en la provincia de Guadala- 
jara. Madrid: Hernando, 1932. 274 pp. + 
Indice. 3 ptas. 


PORTUGUESE 


Gil, V.—Farsa de Inez Pereira. Com um 
prefacio, notas e glossdrio por F. Torrinha 
e A. C. Pires de Lima. Porto: A. C. Pires, 
1932. 89 pp. 


Hourcade, P.—Panorama du modernisme 
littéraire en Portugal. Coimbra: Imp. da 
Universidade, 1930. 

Mackall, L.—Portugal for two. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 1931. $3.50. 

Peixoto, A—Nocdes de Historia da Litera- 


tura Brasileira. Rio de Janeiro: F. Alves, 
1931. 





Quental, A. de—Cartas inéditas de... 
a Oliveira Martins. Coimbra: Imp. da Uni- 
versidade, 1931. xi-+ 165 pp. 

Said Ali, M.—Lingua Portuguesa. Meios 
de Expressio e alteracdes semanticas. Rio 
de Janeiro: F, Alves, 1930. 234 pp. 


CATALAN 


Bertran i Pijoan, Ll.—Premsa de Cata- 
lunya. Barcelona: Ajuntament de Barcelona, 
1931. xvi-+ 377 pp. 25 ptas. 

Diccionari Nomenclator de pobles y poblats 
de Catalunya. Barcelona; Ed. Centre Ex- 
cursioniste, 1931. 660 pp. 16 ptas. 


Gelabert i Crosa, J.—Gramatica catalana. 
Gerona: Dalmau, 1932. 56 pp. 


Iglesias, I.—Ells vells. Fructidor. Barce- 
lona : Edicions Mentora, 1932. 303 pp. 5 ptas. 
L’Alosa. La fal-lera de l’amor. Bar- 
celona: Edit. Juventud, 1932. 256 pp. 5 ptas. 


Jochs florals de Barcelona. Any LXXIV 
de llur restauraci6. Barcelona; Edit. Con- 
sistori del Jochs florals, 1932. 107 pp. 10 
ptas. 

Miscelanea filolégica dedicada a D. Antonio 
Alcover con motivo de la publicacién del 
Diccionari Catala-Valencia-Balear. Palma 
de Mallorca: Vda. de 8S. Piza, 1932. xix + 
540 pp. 

Passarell, J. and A. S. Escé.—Vida, obra i 
anécdotes d’En Santiago Rusifiol. Barce- 
lona: Llibreria Espanyola, 1931. 157 pp. 
4 ptas. 

Sallarés, J—Contra el teatre catala d’avui. 
Sabadell: Imp. Sallent, 1931. 0.50 ptas. 

SAnchez Gozalvo, A.—Bolangera de dimonis. 
Castellén: Soc. Castellonense de Cultura, 
1931. 144 pp. 4 ptas. 

Soler, F.—Els Segadors. Tercera ed. 
Barcelona; Liibrerfa Bonavia, 1932. 32 pp. 
0.50 ptas. (La escena catalana, nim. 364.) 


GENERAL 


Binder, S. — “ Kind,’ “Knabe,” “ Mid- 
chen ” in den nérdlichen Dialekten des dako- 
romanischen Sprachgebietes. Diss. Berlin: 
1932. 37 pp. 


Leclerc, M.—“Honorably Discharged,” 
trans. John Heard, introd. A. Morize, pref. 
R. Bazin. Boston: Humphries, 1933. 24 pp. 

Measurement and Guidance of College Stu- 
dents. First Report of Com. on Personnel 
Methods of the A. C. E. Introd. H. E. 
Hawkes. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 
1933. 199 pp. 

Raney, M. L.—U. of Chicago Survey, VII: 
The University-Libraries. Chicago: Univ. 
Press, 1933. xvi + 250 pp. 

Schreiber, Elsa von.—Der Ritterroman von 
Paris und Vienna in Russland zu Anfang 
des 18 Jh. Diss. Berlin: 1932. 65 pp. 
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